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NOTES OF 


THE WEEA 








When Not to Grant Bail 

Common grounds for refusing to grant 
bail on committal for trial are that the 
accused appears unlikely to surrender to 
take his trial, that he has threatened or 
interfered with witnesses, or that in some 
other way his being at large will inter- 
fere with the course of justice. Another 
ground, which has been stated by the 
judges on several occasions, was repeated 
by the Lord Chief Justice in the Court of 
Criminal Appeal on July 6, in refusing 
leave to appeal in the case of R. v. 
Wharton. 

The applicant, a young man with a 
bad record, had been committed for 
trial on a charge of robbery with violence 
and admitted to bail. A few days before 
the Assizes he committed another robbery 
with violence. For the first offence he 
was sentenced to four years, and for the 
second to five years, to run consecutively. 


Lord Goddard said that it was sur- 
prising that the justices had granted bail 
The results were that another person had 
been robbed and assaulted and that the 
applicant had to be sentenced to nine 
years in prison instead of four. In the 
case of a person with a bad criminal 
record, bail should not be granted unless 
there was real doubt in the mind of the 
justices about the result of the case. 


In earlier cases, it has been laid down 
that where there appears to be no defence, 
and a man who has a bad record is com- 
mitted for trial, if it appears that he has 
no means and is likely to commit further 
offences, it is improper to grant bail. If 
he is convicted, time spent in custody 
awaiting trial will be taken into consider- 
ation by the court in passing sentence. 

It is well enough to remember that a 
man is presumed innocent until he is 
proved guilty, but that need not lead to 
the release on bail of a man who has 
made no defence or against whom a 
strong case has been made out and who 
is likely to be dangerous at large. 


From 10 Years to Life 

The Court of Criminal Appeal not 
infrequently reduces a sentence, and from 
time to time increases it. It cannot 
often have happened that there has been 
such an increase as from 10 years to life 


This happened on July 5 
Holmes, an appeal 


imprisonment. 
in the case of R. v. 
against sentence. 
The appellant, a man of 32, had been 
convicted of a rape upon a girl of 11. 
At the hearing of the appeal, the Lord 
Chief Justice said it was difficult to 
speak of the case with moderation, 
except upon the basis of mental instability 
of the appellant. It was an awful offence. 
The man had been in Broadmoor and 
this was evidence of instability. He was 
a man of deadly menace when at large, 
and must be sent somewhere where he 
could not harm children, and where it 
was left to the discretion of the Secretary 
of State as to when he should be released. 
The Court accordingly altered the sen- 
tence to one of imprisonment for life. 


By s. 57 of the Criminal Justice Act, 
1948, the Secretary of State has power 
to release on licence a person so sen- 
tenced, and to recall him if he thinks 
fit. In a sense, therefore, the appellant 
is now the subject of an indeterminate 
sentence, which is, in all the circum- 
stances, the best possible protection to 
society from an unstable man who is 
regarded at present as a menace when at 
liberty. 


National Assistance and a Husband's 
Liability 

If husband and wife have agreed to 
separate, and the wife has covenanted 
never to take proceedings for miain- 
tenance, is her husband liable to make 
payment to the National Assistance Board 
in respect of money expended by the 
board for her maintenance when she is 
in need? 

This was the question decided by the 
Court of Appeal in National Assistance 
Board vy. Parkes (The Times, July 9). 
The Court held, affirming the decision of 
the Divisional Court, that he was liable, 
and that justices could make an order 
accordingly. There was no suggestion 
that the wife had committed a matri- 
monial offence. Denning, L.J., in the 
course of his judgment, observed that 
the presence of a separation deed did not 
ipso facto destroy the husband's obliga- 
tion to maintain his wife. It did not do 
so at common law, and did not do so now 
The separation by consent was not a bar 
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to the husband's obligation, though it 
might be a very relevant circumstance in 
seeing whether he had discharged his 
duty, where, for instance, he agreed to 
pay his wife a stated sum sufficient for her 
maintenance and new circumstances arose 
in which she needed more maintenance. 
When the wife, for want of means, was 
forced on to national assistance, a 
situation arose in which the deed was no 
longer something which the husband 
could set up against the claim. His 
public duty to maintain his wife overrode 
that. 


Defendant Cross-examined as to Character 


When the Criminal Evidence Act, 1898, 
enabled the defendant in any criminal 
prosecution to give evidence on his own 
behalf, he was secured from the creation 
of prejudice against him by cross-examin- 
ation about his bad character or previous 
convictions. It was necessary, however, 
to prevent the defendant from misleading 
the court, and so it was made pe: missible 
so to cross-examine him if he had 
put in his alleged good character, 
and further, he could be so cross- 
examined if by his defence he cast 
imputations on the character of the 
prosecutor or the witnesses for the 
prosecution. This last provision is 
obviously reasonable. If, in effect, the 
defendant asks the jury or the bench to 
disbelieve the witnesses against him 
because they are of such bad character 
as to be unworthy of belief, then surely 
it is quite fair to retort by saying that 
the man who puts this forward is himself 
a man of bad character, unworthy of 
credit. 

The difficulty that occasionally arises 
is in deciding what amounts to an 
attack upon the character of a witness. 
The defendant must be allowed to deny 
the statement of a witness, and to say it 
is false without bringing down upon 
himself the liability to cross-examination 
about his past. This is exemplified in the 
case of R. v. Bridgwater (1905) 69 J.P. 26. 


On the other side of the line is the 
case of R. v. Clark (see p. 477, post). 
A confession alleged to have been made 
by an accused man, and signed by him, 
was at his trial denied by him. His 
story was that a chief inspector of 
police came into the room, told a 
detective-constable what to write down 
and induced him, the accused, to sign 
it, he being frightened. This was held 
by the Court of Criminal Appeal to be 
an imputation on the character of the 
witnesses, and to justify cross-examination 
of the appellant as to his character. 
The Lord Chief Justice affirmed the right 
of an accused to deny the evidence of the 
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prosecution witnesses without danger of 
such cross-examination, and referred to 
R. v. Jones (1923) 87 J.P. 147, but said 
that the present case went much further 
in that it accused the two police officers 
of conspiring to defeat the ends of justice. 
If such allegations were made, it was right 
that the jury should know by what kind 
of man they were made. The cross- 
examination was held to have been 
properly permitted. 


Greater Road Safety 


Perhaps the most dramatic figures 
which emerged from the recent debate 
on the Second Reading of the Road 
Traffic Bill in the House of Commons 
were those produced by the Parliament- 
ary Secretary (Mr. Hugh Molson) in 
relation to the results of road safety 
education. 


Despite the increase in the number of 
vehicles on the road, which is now about 
double what it was before the war, the 
number of children killed last year was 
616 compared with 1,069 in 1938. 
Similarly, the number of casualties per 
1,000 vehicles has fallen from 99 in 1934 
to 76 in 1938 and to 41 in 1954. These 
figures are distinctly encouraging evi- 
dence in favour of road safety education 
in the schools, and we welcome the 
provisions in the new Bill which extend 
the Minister's powers in connexion with 
road safety propaganda schemes. All 
the same, there is a great deal to be done 
to improve the conditions of road safety 
on the Queen's highway. Of course, 
better physical highway conditions are a 
most important element. More modern 
motor-roads with safety considerations 
playing a material part in their layouts, 
are no doubt vital, but at the same time 
the human element of drivers and 
pedestrians is no less important. 


The new Bill contains a number of 
interesting features. Inter alia, provision 
is made for the permanency of the 
general speed limit of 30 m.p.h. in built- 
up areas (cl. 1) and the removal of 
vehicles on roads if they are causing 
obstruction (at present this is limited to 
vehicles which have broken down or are 
likely to cause danger or appear to have 
been abandoned) (cl. 3). 

Clause 6 applies to pedal cyclists, the 
sections of the Road Traffic Acts dealing 
with reckless, dangerous and careless 
driving, and stopping when required to 
do so by the police, whilst cl. 7 makes 
it an offence for a pedestrian to disregard 
the directions of a policeman controlling 
traffic. These are novel steps which will 
certainly require careful attention on the 
committee stage of the Bill. 
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Another proposal which excited a 
good deal of criticism when the Bill was 
introduced in the House of Lords before 
the last Parliament's dissolution was that 
which dealt with the compulsory examin- 
ation of motor cars at “ testing stations.” 
For various reasons it was found that 
this system would be unworkable and so 
this particular proposal was withdrawn. 
In the present Bill the Government have 
substituted a proposal (cl. 4) to amend 
s. 8 (1) of the Road Traffic Act, 1934, so 
as to make unlawful the sale or supply 
of a motor vehicle or trailer in such a 
condition that its use on a road would 
be unlawful by virtue of any provision 
made as respects brakes, steering-gear or 
tyres by regulations under s. 30 of the 
Road Traffic Act, 1930. This, too, is a 
proposal which will require very careful 
scrutiny to make it satisfactory. In 
some respects cll. 9 to 14 will provide 
the most controversial matter in a Bill 
full of controversial matter. These 
enable the Minister by order, on the 
application of a local authority, to 
designate parking places on highways 
within the metropolitan police district 
or the City of London, where charges 
may be made for parking. They also 
provide for the regulation of charges to 
be made for parking on the highway, 
the use of parking meters for collecting 
charges, the enforcement of the regula- 
tions and the removal of vehicles in cer- 
tain circumstances. Local authorities are 
required to keep account of income and 
expenditure in respect of parking places, 
to meet deficits from the general rate 
fund and to apply surpluses so far as 
not used for making good earlier deficits, 
to providing parking space off the high- 
way. Although the principle of the 
deterrent charge for long-term parking 
seems a sound one, we can envisage a lot 
of argument before this idea becomes 
capable of effective practice. 


Putative Father Not a Parent 


The consent of a parent being normally 
required to the making of an adoption 
order, the question has arisen, and has 
now been decided, as to the position of 
the father of an illegitimate child. 


A person who is liable under an order 
Or an agreement to contribute to the 
maintenance of an illegitimate child is 
specifically mentioned in s. 2 of the 
Adoption Act, 1950, and this covers the 
case of a putative father when there is 
an order or agreement for maintenance. 
Where there is no such order or agree- 
ment, it had been suggested, the putative 
father came within the section as a 
parent, but the contrary was decided by 
the Court of Appeal in Re M, An Infant 
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(The Times, July 7). In this instance 
there was no affiliation order or agree- 
ment. Denning, L.J., in the course of his 
judgment said he would have thought 
that the natural father was a parent just 
as much as the natural mother was, but 
he did not think it was to be so read in 
the Adoption Act. The word “ parent” 
in an Act of Parliament did not include 
the father of an illegitimate child unless 
the context otherwise required. In the 
Adoption Act it did not so require. 
Moreover, s. 45 of the Act classed the 
natural father as a “ relative” and not 
as “a parent”; if the natural father 
had an affiliation order made against 
him, or had agreed to contribute to the 
maintenance of the infant, his consent 
was necessary, but that was because of 
the order against him or his agreement, 
and not because he was a “ parent.” 


Banking of Monopoly Values 

In an article in the February and July 
issues of the Brewing Trade Review, Mr. 
Harold W. Sharpe makes some observa- 
tions “on the banking of monopoly 
values ” and mentions in passing that the 
Commissioners of Customs and Excise 
agree with a view expressed in this journal, 
presumably in our answer to P.P. 3 
on p. 808 of our vol. 118. The articles 
discuss very fairly the question of whether 
s. 7 of the Licensing Act, 1953, is wide 
enough in its terms to permit a procedure 
whereby a brewer who owns a number of 
on-licensed premises may apply to licens- 
ing justices to have the monopoly value 
of one or more of them determined, and, 
this having been done, may then close 
the house or houses in question, holding 
the amount or amounts of monopoly 
value so determined as a sort of bank 
credit to be applied thereafter as a set- 
off against what may be determined as 
the monopoly value payable in respect 
of some new on-licence, application for 
which is not in immediate contemplation. 
The phrase “banking of monopoly 
values” is not, perhaps, a description 
which will stand up to the lawyer's 
scrutiny, but it is sufficiently descriptive 
to suggest the idea. 


It is true that subs. (1) of the section 
provides for a set-off in monopoly value 
where there is a surrender of an on- 
licence on or before the grant of an 
excise licence in pursuance of a new 
justices’ licence, and it is arguable that 
the words “or before,” without refer- 
ence to time, lend colour to the sugges- 
tion that the “ surrender” might be a 
remote antecedent to the grant of a new 
licence or even the taking of the first 
steps in making application for a new 


licence: introducing, as it were, a 
machinery for placing an on-licence “ in 
suspense’ pending a set-off of its 
determined monopoly value when the 
occasion rises. 

But we have difficulty in construing the 
section in such a way as will avoid a 
close identification of the “ surrender” 
with the application for the new licence. 
It seems not to be within the contempla- 
tion of the section that a licence shall be 
allowed to lapse at the will of the licence 
holder and its determined monopoly 
value carried forward as an £ s. d. book- 
entry. Moreover, we would expect that 
licensing justices would refuse renewal 
of an on-licence on proof that licensed 
business had voluntarily been discon- 
tinued: where then would be a licence to 
be “ surrendered” as a thing of capital 
value to be set-off against the monopoly 
value payable on the grant of a new 
on-licence ? 

“ Surrender,” in our opinion, connotes 
not merely a “ giving up" but a “ giving 
up against something "—in this case the 
grant of a new on-licence. Our view is 
that the section contemplates the pre- 
sentation to the licensing justices of a 
single scheme in furtherance of which an 
application for a new on-licence is 
coupled with an offer to surrender a 
current on-licence; that is to say, an 
on-licence actually in force at the time 
of the application for the grant of the 
new on-licence. Against this view, it is 
pointed out that the section nowhere says 
in terms that the licence offered for 
surrender must be “ in force ” at the date 
of the grant of the new licence. 


This is so; but it is interesting to note 
that the marginal note to the section is 
“Monopoly value where current on- 
licence surrendered.” We mention this 
for what it is worth, though the student 
of statute law will not, perhaps, regard it 
as worth very much; for he learnt in his 
youth that a marginal note is not to be 
read as part of the section which it notes. 
Nevertheless, there is to be found in 
licensing law a precedent for taking a 
glance at a marginal note as an aid to 
construction. In Bushell v. Hammond 
(1904) 73 L.J.K.B. 1005, a case decided 
under s. 11 of the Licensing Act, 1902, 
Collins, M.R., said, at p. 1007, “ The 
side note, although it forms no part of 
the section, is of some assistance, inas- 
much as it shows the drift of the section,” 
and the same Judge, in a later case 
touching the same section, Smith v. 
Portsmouth JJ. (1906) 70 J.P., at p. 499 
said “ The general scope of the section 
is correctly stated in the side note.” 


Thus, in spite of the omission from the 
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express terms of the section of any 
provision that the licence to be sur- 
rendered must at the time be “ current ” 
or “ in force * (which we regard as terms 
having the same meaning), we think that 
consideration of the section as a whole, 
using the marginal note to “ show its 
drift * and to state its “ general scope,” 
justifies us in the view we expressed in 
our vol. 118 at p. 808; and we are glad 
to be fortified, as we now are, with the 
knowledge that the opinion of the 
Commissioners of Customs and Excise 
corresponds with our own. 


Travel Concessions 


We referred at p. 51, ante, to the 
decision of the Court of Appeal, which 
held that the city council of Birmingham 
could not lawfully differentiate in favour 
of a certain class of passengers upon its 
passenger vehicles. We welcomed the 
decision, on the ground that such differen- 
tiation seemed to us to be unfair to other 
passengers: why should a resident of 
Solihull or Stourbridge who goes to 
Birmingham, or for the matter of that 
a Londoner or Laplander going there on 
business, pay more for going about the 
city in order that Birmingham's elderly 
citizens, and members of the city council, 
may do so at lower fares? We concede 
that many, perhaps most, transport 
undertakings charge half fares for chil- 
dren, but this follows the railway practice 
of a century. Some, it was said in the 
proceedings, charge low fares to the blind 
or cripples— but this accords with general 
sentiment. Moreover, these concessions 
can have littie if any value as electoral 
bribes: a most important aspect, as is 
shown by the fact recorded in The Times, 
that within three days of Parliament's 
giving new powers in the Public Service 
(Travel Concessions) Act, 1955, the 
leader of the opposition party in the city 
council gave notice to resume the local 
scheme (declared invalid last year) and 
the council's general purposes committee 
forestalled the opposition by a recom- 
mendation in the same sense (The Times, 
May 10). As we said in January, the 
council were within their rights in seeking 
new parliamentary powers by a private 
Bill; at the same time, a private member's 
Bill was introduced to make such powers 
general. The merits of handing out 
sectional concessions to travellers in 
municipal vehicles escaped proper dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons, 
because the Government accepted part 
of the private member's Bill. That is to 
say, the principle was given away with 
the limitation that its powers should be 
available only to those municipal under- 
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takings which had previously been doing 
what was held by the Court to be illegal. 

Thus the rival parties on the Birming- 
ham council (and some others) were set 
free by Parliament to compete at election 
time, in offering a special type of poor 
relief to favoured sections of the citizens. 
They were also given liberty to throw 
upon the travelling public, including 
those passengers on the council's vehicles 
who are not local government electors in 
Birmingham (and so have not even a 
technical responsibility), the cost of 
carrying members of the council about 
the city upon council business—cost 
which the general law, as settled by the 
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Local Government Act, 1948, has else- 
where provided shall (if paid out of 
public funds) be borne by the ratepayers. 
It is true that s. 1 (5) of the new Act 
empowers a local authority to reimburse 
the transport undertaking to the extent 
that, apart from the Act, any expenditure 
could have been charged upon the rates, 
but this is optional. 

And all this happened at the very 
moment when, by reason of an accumu- 
lated deficit amounting at March 31, 
1954, to £554,614, with a “ considerable 
increase " expected in the following year, 
the West Midlands licensing authority 
felt constrained to allow increased fares 


VOL. 


on the Birmingham city council's 
vehicles. 

Had there been a considered decision 
of Parliament applying to all transport 
undertakings, there would have been 
more to say on both sides of the question. 
The Public Service Vehicles (Travel 
Concessions) Act, 1955, is most carefully 
drafted, and the powers it gives are 
deliberately restricted to the doing of 
things which had been done already in 
the particular town where the powers are 
in future desired to be used. For all 
that, we cannot but think that this piece- 
meal approach is bad for local 
government. 


THE JUSTICES OF WORCESTERSHIRE, 1591—1643 


By ERNEST W. PETTIFER 
(Continued from p. 458, ante) 


From parsons and prisons let us turn to plagues, an ever- 
present menace not only to the metropolis and the large towns 
but in the villages and hamlets of the countryside, for in urban 
and rural areas alike there was the same squalor and lack of 
sanitation. 

Quarter sessions’ minutes usually give a fairly complete picture 
of the outbreaks of plague in the counties, for the statute 1, 
James I, c. 31, gave to the justices the power to assess the parishes 
within five miles of the affected parish, but, in Worcestershire, 
the only material available is to be found amongst the miscel- 
laneous papers. 

In 1610 an order of the court directed two justices to re- 
examine the position at Castlemorton, which had then been 
afflicted with plague for a year, and to again rate the adjoining 
parishes. In the same year Henry Mason, an officer specially 
appointed to collect and distribute relief to “ The Tything of 
Whistones, between the parish of Claynes and the libertie of 
the City " petitioned that had he not found the money himself 
the infected village could not have been kept isolated and the 
plague would have spread. He asked for reimbursement by a 
rate on seven neighbouring parishes. The court make an order 
for the payment by the parishes of the arrears. Again, in 1610 
the parishioners of Leigh petitioned a Judge of Assize to cancel 
an order of sessions assessing them for the relief of St. John’s in 
Bedwardine and the city of Worcester because they themselves 
were plague-ridden, and the case was remitted to the justices in 
sessions. A petition from “ the poor, distressed town of Dudley,” 
of April, 1617, stated that the town had been ordered to contribute 
to the relief of the city of Worcester, but that for three-quarters 
of a year the town itself had been afflicted (they stated that 
there were seven score children who had lost one or both parents). 
The townsmen petitioned most humbly that the justices “ would 
ponder our miseries and communicate our needs by some 
collection or contribution within the Countie whereby the poore 
may be comforted and preserved.” It was signed by the mayor 
of Dudley, the vicar, the bailiff, two constables, a warder and 
others, and bears the endorsement, “ The consideration of the 
petition is referred to Sir Francis Egiock and Sir Richard 
Grevys, Knights, who are desired to take order herein according 
to justice.” 

An assessment for the relief of the town of Redditch (November, 
1625) gives some information as to the amounts ordered to be 


paid by the adjoining parishes, Bromsgrove was to pay 12s. 
weekly, Belbroughton 6s., Upton Warren and Cooksey 3s., 
Cofton Hackett Is., and so on. 


Extracts from constables’ monthly reports to the justices 
show how efforts were made to stop the movement of persons 
likely to carry infection. The constable of Claynes petitioned 
for all alehouses to be suppressed “during the time of this 
dreadful visitation * (1637). A long information by the Bailiff 
of Ludlow proved the posting of wardens on “ Ludford’s 
Bridge at Ludlow,”’ and an attempt by a man coming from an 
infected house in Worcester to enter the town, and his abusive 
language to the wardens when prevented. From Hanley Castle 
and Malvern reports were made that “ in this dangerous time 
of infection no rogues have been punished, for few do walk ” 
(1637). In the same year William Davies was presented by the 
constable of St. Michael’s in Bedwardine for taking in “all 
vagrant people diseased or not diseased—he will take them in 
despite of us.” Roger Turberville of Upton-on-Severn made 
the foolish and dangerous threat that he could find it in his 
heart to go to Presteign and bring the plague to his wife and 
children. He was bound over to appear at court. 

From parsons, prisons and plagues we come to police, other- 
wise the parish constables. The reports of these worthies, 
happily preserved through the vicissitudes of three centuries, 
suddenly begin to appear amongst the miscellaneous papers in 
1634, and from that year are quite numerous. The reports 
were made to the monthly meetings of the justices, and it may 
be that these monthly meetings were only beginning to be held 
in 1634. On the other hand the justices may have been organizing 
a system of firmer control over police matters. It is quite clear 
that the justices sought to hold the village constables to atten- 
dance and the submission of reports, for more than one man was 
bound over to appear at quarter sessions to explain his absence 
from a monthly meeting. Some of the watchmen who had to 
assist in keeping watch and ward at night were also brought 
before the justices for neglecting their duties. 

Practically all the reports were made, it is obvious, in answer 
to some 13 or 14 points put by the justices to each man—as 
to the state of the roads, the bridges and the stocks; the ale- 
houses, the brewers and the bakers; rogues, recusants and 
gamblers, and so on. One item in the questionnaire may even- 
tually be revived—“ How many persons grow tobacco ?” 
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The answers are usually terse and business-like. Some of 
them are so well put together that it seems very likely that they 
were prepared by a clerk to a justice present at a monthly 
meeting, from the constable’s verbal report. On the question 
of the vagrant there is complete unanimity amongst the const- 
ables. Each man knew what should be done with wandering 
rogues. “* Whipt and stocked all vagrants known to me,” said 
one constable. “I punish all vagabonds who come within my 
liberties * said another. The report of the constable at Hartle- 
bury (it is in the third person, bearing out the suggestion that 
it was written by some other person), says “ imprimis, he doth 
present that he hath since the last monthly meeting punished 
six rogues or vagrants according to the statute.” 


The reports on the licensing and conduct of alehouses were 
not always so positive—‘* We have two ale-sellers who both 
dwell conveniently for that purpose, but whether they have 
licences or not I know not,” and, again, “‘ Whether they sell 
with licence or not he knoweth not.”” A report from Upton-on- 
Severn puts the position with regard to drunkenness very 
tactfully, “‘ The odious sin of drunkenness we have but little 
used in our parish !” 

From the parish of Crowle there has been preserved a pleasant 
picture of communal work on the roads, “ Our highways were 
mended well this last summer by all our parishioners,” and there 
is another from Hampton, “ We did labour on our highways 
and mend them reasonable well which did cost the parish a 
great deal of money the last summer, and what is amiss we will 
amend, God willing, in the summer next following.’ The 


constable of Claynes had to report regretfully that several farmers 
were behind with their teams in repairing the highways and 
while most of the reports suggest that the roads were in a 
satisfactory state of repair, and that local people had performed 


their tasks upon them, there are many presentments which indicate 
that the roads were in a dreadful condition. In 1633, just before 
the constables’ reports began to be made, 39 parishes were 
presented for allowing the highways to lapse into such a condi- 
tion that many were impassable, and there were many prosecu- 
tions for not working when called to do so (several of those 
indicted, by the way, were widows). It is hard to believe that 
there had been such a transformation in the situation within 
one year as the constables’ reports suggest. 


Here and there the reports give glimpses of trading customs 
(“ there is no baker that sells above thirteen to the dozen "’) and 
the standard charges to travellers such as, “ There are none 
that exceed the rate of 2s. a meal for the master, or above 8d. 
for a meal for his servant attending him. No innkeeper exceeds 
the rate of 6d. a peck for oats or 2d. for standing a horse at hay 
for the space of a day.” A report from Bromsgrove has one 
unusual feature, for, following a list of ale-sellers, seven names 
are given of persons “ licensed to sell only on market-days and 
not else.” 


Poaching does not seem to have been very prevalent in Wor- 
cestershire, and cases are few and far between. The older forms 
of game trespass were still in use—spaniels and hawks, the 
spaniels putting up the partridges or pheasants and the hawks 
striking them down in the air; the use of bows and arrows with 
dogs, and the large nets used in taking deer. The “ hand gun 
loaded with powder and hail shot ’’ was becoming the usual 
weapon of the poacher and most of the cases refer to the shoot- 
ing of furred and feathered game. One of the oldest instruments 
of poaching, the wire snare, was in use then, as it has been ever 
since, and many hares were taken by the dog, usually the grey- 
hound, coursing the animals. Sometimes the greyhounds 
pursued and pulled down deer. Not all the poachers came from 
the labouring class, for five gentlemen of Evesham were indicted 
in 1602 for hunting and hawking with spaniels and hawks at 
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Offenham, and another gentleman, William Clyffe of Great 
Witley, in 1625, had to face no less than seven separate indict- 
ments, each for shooting one rabbit with a gun, the jury returning 
a true bill in each case. 

In 1617 a Worcester fisherman was indicted for fishing in 
the Severn “ with two trammel nets the meshes of which were 
not two and a half inches in width,” in other words, with too 
small a mesh, and so taking the small fish. The description of 
this man as a fisherman, however, suggests that he was not a 
poacher, although he was fishing with an illegal type of net, 
but that he earned his livelihood from the river. 


Amongst the miscellaneous papers there are several documents 
dealing with the maintenance of, or provision for, ““ The King’s 
household.”’ They can be referred to only briefly and without 
trying to fit them into their places in Stuart history. It would 
seem that in the reign of James I the amount assessed on the 
county was levied by rate. A petition from the constable of 
Crowle (1617) asked for the guidance of sessions in the case of 
a man from whom he, the constable, had collected 10s. 74d. 
After this payment had been made “ the Purveyor of the county "’ 
(the King’s officer), had demanded the amount from the rate- 
payer and had compelled him to pay again, with 20s. costs, 
by taking him before a justice. A nice problem for the justices 
in quarter sessions! 

In November, 1625, a letter was sent to the justices from 
Hampton Court addressed to “ Our very loving friends His 
Majesty’s Justices,”’ etc., tactfully but firmly pointing out that 
the year’s contribution had not been fully paid-up and suggesting, 
again quite firmly, that the King’s loving friends had better 
bestir themselves and collect the arrears. A paragraph at the 
end of the letter directed the justices to return to their “ former 
course "’ of sending provisions in kind, and no longer in money, 
“and so” the letter concluded, “ We heartie (sic) commend 
you to God.” 


From the documents available it seems likely that the yearly 
contribution towards the King’s household was as follows: 
150 lambs, 20 fat oxen, 20 “ fat muttons” and 20 “ stocks ” 
(possibly stirks). This was the contribution for the year October 
1, 1625 to September 30, 1626, and it was repeated for the year 
October 1, 1639 to September 30, 1640. The animals would be 
taken to London on the hoof, it must be assumed, and the receipt 
for the second consignment says that they had been received 
“into the office of His Majesty’s poultry at the Court.” 

(To be concluded.) 


ADDITIONS TO COMMISSIONS 


EAST SUSSEX 


Ernest James Dennison, M.B., Bell Hammer, Ship Street, East 
Oiady Mi Gladys Gordon, Bullards, East Grinstead 
d a t ys Gordon, Bullards, East Grins’ ‘ 
ae a Coesmater John Joyce Keevil, D.S.O., R.N. (retd.), 
George Hill House, Robertsbridge. 
Stella Katherine, Baroness Percy of Newcastle, The Old Rectory, 
Etchingham. 
Mrs. Betsy Rodgers, The Dower House, Groombridge. 
Commander John Douglas Ross, R.N. (retd.), Samphire, Battle. 
Miss Winifred Hazel Willson, Crumps Corner Cottage, Little 
Horsted, nr. Uckfield. 
Arthur Woodgate, Ivanhoe, Winchelsea Road, Rye. 
Lt.-Col. James Roberts Wright, T.D., The Cottage, Sedlescombe, 
Battle. 
LINCS. COUNTY (PARTS OF KESTEVEN) 


Albert Edward Bellamy, 10, Edward Street, Grantham. 

Mrs. Aimee Burchnell, 16, West Street, Bourne. 

Herbert Redshaw, The Lodge, incoln. 

John Beatty Tinsley, Spri , Branston, % 

The Hon. Mrs. Doreen Julia Wright, Bridgewater House, Belton, 
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SIMPLE LARCENY 


[CONTRIBUTED] 


The judgment of the Courts Martial Appeal Court in 2. v. 
Bryant (1955) 2 All E.R. 406, although appertaining to the 
Army Act, has caused some fresh thoughts and no little research 
on the subject of simple larceny. In his judgment, Lord Goddard, 
C.J., when referring to the Larceny Act, 1916, s. 2, said “ The 
first thing to say . . . is that s. 2 does not create an offence. 
Larceny was always an offence at common law . . . Gradually 
as society got more complicated offences such as embezzlement, 
larceny by a bailee, and many others had to be created .. . 
Section 2 in fact is only a section which deals with punishments, 
that is to say, if a man is guilty of larceny and there is no other 
punishment provided by the Larceny Act or any other Act, he 
is liable to five years’ imprisonment for such a larceny. It is 
worth remembering, I think, that the words ‘ contrary to s. 2 
of the Larceny Act, 1916" are surplusage. If a man is charged 
with simple larceny, he is charged with a common law offence 
and not an offence against a particular statute.’ After reciting 
the statutory rule under the Indictments Act, 1915, regarding 
the way in which an offence is to be described, the Lord Chief 
Justice continued “ Simple larceny is not an offence created by 
statute; it is an offence at common law.” 


This is an important pronouncement and immediately raises 
the question as to the correct form of charge to be used in 
magistrates’ courts. So far as they are concerned, there is a 
similar rule to that under the Indictments Act and it is r. 77 
of the Magistrates’ Courts Rules, 1952, which provides that if 
an offence charged is one created by or under any Act, the 
description of the offence shall contain a reference to the 
section of the Act, or as the case may be, the rule, order, 
regulation, byelaw or other instrument creating the offence. If, 
as the Lord Chief Justice has stated, the offence is one at 
common law, no statute can, or need, be quoted. In R. v. 
Taylor (1924) 88 J.P. 152, where a wrong section had been 
referred to in the indictment, although the particular section 
had been repealed and replaced by another section in a later 
Act, the Court of Criminal Appeal held that, as the wrong 
section had been mentioned in the indictment, the indictment 
must be quashed. In Meek v. Powell (1952) | All E.R. 347; 116 
J.P. 116, it was held that where a magistrates’ court has recorded 
a conviction on an information charging a defendant with an 
offence against a repealed provision of a statute, although that 
provision had been re-enacted in a later statute, the power to 
amend the defective information had wholly gone, and could 
not be exercised by quarter sessions on hearing an appeal from 
such conviction. It is going a little far to say that if a conviction 
for simple larceny (as a common law offence) contains a refer- 
ence to s. 2 of the Larceny Act, 1916, there could be a successful 
appeal (as the Lord Chief Justice points out the words would 
be surplusage) but it might be the subject of an objection. 


The textbooks to which the writer has had access do not, 
however, consider simply larceny as a common law offence. In 
9 Halsbury (2nd edn.) 507, it states that there are many things 
which could not have been the subject of larceny at common 
law but have by statute been made the subject of larceny, and 
at p. 495 it states that any person, who, without the consent 
of the owner, fraudulently and without a claim of right made 
in good faith, takes and carries away anything capable of being 
stolen intending, at the time of such taking, permanently to 
deprive the owner thereof, commits the statutory offence of 


stealing. Halsbury quotes the 1916 Act, s.1. Roscoe's Criminal 
Evidence, 16th edn., after reciting that simple larceny seems to 
occur first in the Larceny Act, 1827, s. 2, goes on “ the expression 
. .. has no definite meaning; Stephen 3 Hist. Cr. L. 147 
(1883); this is now not true, but the term in this Act (1916) 
is not happy for ss. 5, 11 and 16 (5) all enact maximum sen- 
tences less than s. 2, and s. 5 deals only with a misdemeanour.” 
Section 5 does, in fact, relate to the larceny of a dog and the 
maximum imprisonment is 18 months. Roscoe continues that 
the expression in the earlier statutes meant the common law 
offence, but larceny is now a purely statutory offence. The 
“ stealing” which amounts to a felony . . . at common law 
in s. 91 (repealed) of the 1861 Act means “ simple larceny.” 
Archbold, Stone’s Justices’ Manual and Oke’s Magisterial 
Formulist in giving the precedent for simple larceny, all contain 
“ contrary to s. 2 of the Larceny Act, 1916." The jurisdiction 
of justices in dealing summarily with the offence is statutory 
and the first schedule of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, 
which lists the offences which may be dealt with summarily, 
subject to consent, etc., includes “* Offences under the following 
provisions of the Larceny Act, 1916: (inter alia) s. 2.” 


On reference to the statutes, as stated above, the earliest 
reference to simply larceny is to be found in the consolidating 
statute of 1827, 7 and 8 Geo. IV, c. 29, which was described as 
“ An Act for consolidating and amending the Laws in England 
relative to Larceny and other Offences connected therewith.” 
Section 2 provided “And be it enacted that the distinction 
between grand larceny and petty larceny shall be abolished . . .” 
Section 3 provided “And be it enacted that every person 
convicted of simple larceny, or of any felony hereby made 
punishable like simple larceny shall . . . be liable . . .” There 
have been other consolidating statutes since then, the latest one 
being, of course, the 1916 Act which is described as an Act 
to consolidate and simplify the law relating to larceny triable 
on indictment and kindred offences. In s. 1 there is included 
for the first time a definition of larceny and in s. 2 “* Stealing 
for which no special punishment is provided under this or any 
other Act for the time being in force shall be simple larceny and 
a felony...” 

Section 33 of the Interpretation Act, 1889, provides that 
where an act or omission constitutes an offence under two or 
more Acts, or both under an Act and at common law, the 
offender shall be liable to be prosecuted and punished under 
either or any of those Acts or at common law, but shall not 
be liable to be punished twice for the same offence. Though 
not directly in point, a citation from Blackstone, vol. 1, p. 89 
reads “ Where the common law and a statute differ, the 
common law gives place to the statute.” 

On consideration, with respect, it seems it was the intention 
of the legislature to make simple larceny a statutory offence. 
As the Courts-Martial (Appeals) Act, 1951, does not appear 
to be binding on a magistrates’ court, though judgments given 
under it must command respect and attention, until it is decided 
strictly to the contrary, the offence of simple larceny may, it 
is submitted, continue to be described as contrary to s. 2 of 
the Larceny Act, 1916. A conviction, without these words, 
might indeed be held to be bad as not complying with r. 77 of 


the Magistrates’ Courts Rules, 1952. 
J.V.R. 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS AND THE LOCAL AUTHORITY 


The recent report on ancient monuments makes reference to 
the number of cases where some of the less obvious monuments 
have been ploughed up or otherwise destroyed, often out of 
ignorance or forgetfulness of their existence. Speaking on the 
wireless a short time ago, a member of the Ancient Monuments 
Board suggested that the three lines of action which would be 
most likely to give satisfactory results were (a) more adequate 
identification of the barrows, tumuli, etc. (these being naturally 
the monuments which are most vulnerable to oversight); 
(+) signposting, and (c) routine and regular supervision, with 
an occasional written reminder of the existence of the monu- 
ment to the owner of the land on which it is situate. 


identification is, we suggest, exclusively a task for the expert 
inspectors of the Ministry of Works, assisted by the enthusiastic 
but none the less knowledgeable amateurs who are to be found in 
every local archaeological or antiquarian society. Signposting and 
supervision could, however, be made the responsibility of the 
local authority (preferably the county borough or county 
district council). Each listed monument should be signposted 
by the local authority—and on the post, we suggest, should be 
written not merely the name of the monument and a brief 
reference to s. 14 of the Ancient Monuments Consolidation and 
Amendment Act, 1913 (which makes it an offence to injure or 
deface any monument of which the Ministry are the owners 
or guardians—and see also s. 14 of the Historic Buildings and 
Ancient Monuments Act, 1953), but also a brief note of the 
history of the particular monument. This would be much more 
interesting to the average visitor or passer-by—and, we would 
have thought, more likely to command respect—than the 
average formal warning erected by the Ministry of Works. 

Supervision also could easily be undertaken by the local 
authority. If they are not the local planning authority in their 


own right, the district council normally are responsible to the 
county planning authority for detecting contraventions of 
planning control, and also for ensuring due compliance with 
ss. 29 and 30 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, 
relating to buildings of special architectural or historic interest 
(some of which are of course also ancient monuments, but 
barrows and earthworks are not normally capable of being 
described as “ buildings,” and so are outwith the 1947 Act). 
Preservation schemes, orders, interim preservation notices, and 
other instruments relating to ancient monuments are already 
registrable in the county district council's local land charges 
register (Ancient Monuments Act, 1931, s. 11; Historic Build- 
ings and Ancient Monuments Act, 1953, s. 19), and these 
considerations apply equally to the county boroughs. ja 


In these circumstances, surely it would be a simple matter 
to make county boroughs and county districts responsible for 
the adequate signposting and routine supervision of all ancient 
monuments in respect of which some entry appears in their 
local land charges registers? Probably it would be necessary 
to continue the existing duties of the Ministry, and to give them 
some power to issue directions to any defaulting local authorities; 
in return a 75 per cent. exchequer grant should be made towards 
all necessary expenditure incurred by the local authority. 


Matters of essentially local interest—even if, as often may be 
the case in this instance, of national importance—should we 
are convinced be the concern of the local authority, and most 
local councils should welcome such new responsibilities. Land- 
owners concerned could be approached by the local officers 
whom they probably know well, instead of by the strange 
“man from the Ministry * who often starts with a disadvantage, 
however tactful his approach may be, just because he comes 
from Whitehall and not the local council offices. JEG, 


ODDMENTS FROM THE “J.P.” 


By Tue REV. W. J. BOLT, B.A., LL.M. 
(Continued from p. 462, ante) 


From about 1855 to 1890, the editors deemed it their duty 
to keep readers informed of what other benches were doing. 
For many years, these items appeared under the caption “ Magis- 
terial Courts,” and they were patently cuttings from local 
newspapers, forwarded to Fetter Lane by magistrates or their 
clerks, or possibly by interested parties. Their style and diction 
show clearly that they were not the work of technical law 
reporters. They are marked by a human interest which disap- 
peared when the “ J.P." found itself compelled to cater for the 
technical needs of professional men. 

It appears to me that this feature may be of great value to 
future writers of legal history. This country has an abundant 
wealth of records of the middle ages, registers of writs, plea- 
rolls, and the like; but all that official documentation tells only 
half the story of mediaeval law. The whole process surges up 
into vivid colourful life when we see it working in the year- 
books, unofficial, conversational, colloquial, and even chatty. 
And so it will be if anyone ever undertakes to reconstruct the 
wonderful panorama of the lay magistracy in the nineteenth 
century. The statutes and Home Office records and quarter 
sessions archives will give a wide picture, but a still-life. But 
this concentration of lay reports, peculiar to the “ J.P.,"’ shows 
us a dynamic process in several dimensions at once. 


I have space for only a few. Here is an early one, at]1868, 
p. 748. 

“ Rival Steeplejacks. Deadly Malice. At the Southern Police 
Court, Glasgow, John Burns, a local steeplejack, was charged 
with malicious mischief. It appears from the evidence that an 
Englishman, Ralph Hall, is at present in the city following the 
same profession as Burns, and consequently, between the two 
no goodwill exists. The prisoner went to the Burt Eglinton 
Spinning Mills where his rival was employed repairing a stack 
160 feet high, and informed the manager that he wished to see 
Hall. Permission being granted, Hall descended from the 
chimney; and on the pretence of giving him some information 
regarding a prospective job, Burns induced him to adjourn to 
an adjacent public-house. There the pair were supplied with 
two half glasses of whisky each. After drinking the liquor 
Hall felt rather unwell, and a third supply was obtained and 
consumed. Immediately thereafter, Hall became unconscious, 
the inference being that the whisky had been drugged. Burns 
then left the public-house and returned to the works, where 
he stated that Hall had sent him to adjust some of the ropes 
with which the staging necessary for the repair of the stack 
was suspended. An uncle of Burns, who is in the employ of 
Hall, told him the ropes were all right; but he persisted in 
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ascending the chimney, and was ultimately allowed to proceed. 
He got to the top in the usual manner, but while he was there, 
he was observed to shift a chain which crossed the vane of 
the shaft, so that the hempen rope which supported the stage 
should be fully exposed to the heat from the furnace underneath. 
Burns then descended by a slack rope and walked away. A 
short time afterwards, the ropes gave way, and two 56-pound 
weights which were used to balance the stage, fell from the 
stack on to the roof of a shed with such force that one of the 
weights bounded to the other side of the street. Burns was 
standing at the corner of Victoria Street when this occurred, 
and merely laughed. The presiding magistrate, at the conclusion 
of the evidence, addressed the prisoner, saying that during the 
whole course of his professional experience, no worse case 
had been brought before him. There could be no doubt that 
serious injury was intended to Hall. Under the circumstances, 
however, he could not impose a higher penalty than a penalty 
of £5, with the alternative of 30 days’ imprisonment.” 

This is in the best tradition of Victorian melodrama, the 
villainous Sir Jasper standing in the wings chortling fiendishly 
as his sinister machinations unfold. But I quote it merely to 
illustrate the alterations in tone and quality which 87 years 
have brought. What would be the reactions of readers today if they 
opened a “ J.P." and found it featuring such an item—or such 
a caption! 

Patterns of crime do change. Students still become obstre- 
perous, but the Victorian medical student attained an odium 
which was unique. Dickens immortalized it, and a researcher 
in old volumes of the “J.P.” could produce ample evidence 
to vindicate Dickens. 

The heading “ Medical Student's Amusement catches the 
eye in 1870 at p. 43. “ At the Marlborough Street police court, 
London, James Waghorn, a medica! student, was charged with 
assaulting William Salmon, cab driver. The cabman said that 
as he was driving home about one o'clock that morning, he 
heard a smash against his cab, and saw the prisoner running. 
A constable tried to lay hold of the defendant, but he evaded 
him, and ran through several streets pursued by the complainant. 
When the prisoner could run no further for want of breath, he 
stopped and said he would pay the damage; but instead of 
doing so, as soon as he had recovered his breath, he knocked 
him down, and said it was a pity there were so many persons 
about, otherwise he would let him know what medica! students 
were. The cabman here handed to the magistrate part of a 
knocker picked up where the smash to his cab took place. 
E 166 examined the cab, and the damage to the back part 
appeared to be inflicted by some hard substance being flung 
against it. The defendant admitted that he threw cither a piece 
of iron or a flint stone against the cab. He was ordered to 
pay the damage and a fine of Is., and a fine of 3s. for the 
assault.” 

When the great Forfeiture Act of 1870 was fresh on the 
Statute book, magistrates were exceedingly nervous about its 
meaning. There is a curious report in 1870 at p. 580. “ For- 
feitures for Felonies. At the Middlesex Sessions, James Lovett, 
a young man, was indicted for stealing £5 10s. from his 
employers, Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove. The prisoner on 
the advice of his counsel pleaded Guilty, and Mr. Repton then 
applied on his behalf to bring the case under the new Act to 
abolish forfeitures for felonies, in accordance with which no 
punishment would be inflicted beyond the eight days’ imprison- 
ment undergone, and the consequent loss of character, and the 
prisoner would be ordered to refund the money. The chairman 
expressed his surprise at the application and declined to accede 
to it. The court then ordered the defendant to be imprisoned 
for three months with hard labour. The learned counsel 
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remarked that for the future he should be careful how to advise 
a prisoner to plead guilty, in the hope of benefiting by the Act 
of Parliament.” 

A ripe example of Victorian journalese appears in a long 
report in 1872 at p. 716. It begins, “ Railway Charge. Mr. 
Henry Booth, stonemason, of Bankside, Southwark, residing 
at Norwood, appeared at the Greenwich police court, to a 
summons at the instance of the London and Brighton Railway 
Company, charging him with travelling in a superior class 
carriage than that for which he had obtained a ticket. Mr. 
Page, from the solicitors’ office of the company, attended to 
prosecute, and said the proceedings were taken under the fourth 
byelaw of the company, which rendered every person liable to 
a penalty of 40s. who travelled in a superior class carriage to 
that for which he had paid and a ticket obtained. Charles 
Henry Jones said he was an inspector, of a number of travelling 
inspectors in the service of the company. On the evening of 
October 19, he accompanied the 9 o'clock train from London 
to Croydon, and on arriving at New Cross found defendant, 
who held a second class annual ticket between London and 
Norwood Junction, in a first class carriage with another gentle- 
man. On producing a second class ticket, he asked defendant 
why he had not paid the excess fare before the train started, 
and he replied that he had no time, but jumped in with a 
friend. Witness told him that he could have given notice to 
the guard if he had not paid the excess. Defendant then replied 
that he could take the excess. Witness told him that he could 
not do so, but that he must take his name and address,”’ and so 
on for a column of turgid verbosity. But we recall that in 1872 
this type of offence was still a novelty. 

At 1873, p. 395, there is a much more unsavoury oddment, 


the report of a “ baby-farming” case at Stafford, revolting in 
its squalor and inhumanity. 

A report of the Prison Commissioners in 1875 at p. 10, 
reviews the problem of prison employment, and a rare fragment 


of information comes to light. “ The manufacture of mosaics 
by female convicts, previously referred to, has continued. 
A design by Mr. Penrose, the architect of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
for a large flooring of mosaic to surround the tombs of Nelson 
and Wellington in the crypt of St. Paul's, has been executed 
and delivered, and will shortly be laid down.” 

A report from the Court of Exchequer, in 1875 at p. 327, 
describes the case of Lord Zouche v. Dalbiac, which turned on 
the seizure of two horses, under the claim of manorial right 
known as “ heriot.” 

In the nineteenth century. the “ J.P."" found abundant space 
for “ Parliamentary Intelligence,” and published the full text of 
countless reports and returns. One of the most titillating is 
found in 1875 at p. 634. It is the report of a Select Committee 
on Acts of Parliament. That committee resulted from the 
report of the Statute Law Commissioners, in which they had 
commented “on the confused and unsatisfactory state of our 
statute book” and “on the verbose and obscure language 
which, by long practice, had come to be considered almost 
essential in composing Acts of Parliament.” 

There is an illuminating reference in 1879 at p. 835, to a 
strange subject on which textbooks give vague dark hints, 
the wearing of masks in English prisons. Here is a paragraph 
from the Commissioners’ Report. “ As part of the same system, 
of endeavouring to ensure the separation of prisoners, the 
practice of causing each prisoner on coming out of his cell, to 
wear a mask or visor of linen, was followed in the model 
prison of Pentonville and others which framed their practice 
on the same system. It may be easily understood that the 
masks very imperfectly served their intended purpose. They 
were discontinued at Pentonville in 1859, and also at many 
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of the local prisons. Those which continued to follow the 
practice up to April, 1878, have since, by our directions, ceased 
to do so,” and a footnote adds, “It may be worth noticing 
that this practice, designed with the most benevolent purpose 
in the interest of the criminal, principally to prevent him from 
being recognized, is that which, during the discussion of the 
Prisons Bill in Parliament, was referred to and vehemently 
condemned as a supposed inhuman and brutal mode of torture 
by causing prisoners to wear iron masks.” 


A shipwreck in 1878 imposed such a financial burden on a 
local authority that, three years later, a delegation was knock- 
ing at the doors of Whitehall to beg relief (in 1881 at p. 362): 
“The Princess Alice Disaster: A deputation of the church- 
wardens, overseers, and guardians of Woolwich, as well as the 
local board, had an interview yesterday with the Home Secre- 
tary at the conference room of the House of Commons, for the 
purpose of bringing before him the great injustice done to 
Woolwich by being forced to bury the bodies of those who 
were drowned in the Princess Alice disaster in September, 
1878. Baron de Worms, M.P., and Mr. Bird, M.P., accom- 
panied the deputation. Mr. Edwin Hughes, the solicitor to the 
Board, stated that they were obliged to bury the dead under 
the coroner’s warrant, and he supposed that the coroner, being 
an officer of the county, had made them responsible for the 
expenses of the burial. Sir William Harcourt did not see from 
what fund money could be taken. It was more a question for 
the Treasury than for the Home Secretary. He admitted the 
great hardship of the case, and promised to look into it. Baron 
de Worms pointed out that the government had, through the 
Attorney-General and the Board of Trade, promised to support 
a Bill of his which would extend the provisions of an Act of 
Geo. III, making it applicable to the interment of human bodies 
cast on shore from any tidal waters; there was a retrospective 
clause in it which would exclude the Princess Alice disaster. 
The expense would then be thrown upon the county of Kent, 
which in this case would amount to only one sixteenth of a 
penny. Sir William Harcourt promised that the matter should 
have his best consideration. With reference to the same subject 
in the House of Commons on the 19th instant, in answer to 
Mr. M. Scott, Sir William Harcourt said : * With regard to 
the state of the law by which the expenses of the burial of 
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persons drowned by the Princess Alice disaster, and cast or 
brought ashore at Woolwich or Plumstead would have to be 
paid by those two parishes, he quite admitted that there was 
a grievance, and the Bill introduced on the subject by the 
honourable member for Greenwich, would receive favourable 


consideration from the Government ’. 

The law of burial was continually in issue in the nineteenth 
century. In the “ J.P."’ we come across it, not merely in Practical 
Points, but in reports of litigation. I referred in an earlier 
article to a query submitted to the “ J.P."" on the legality of a 
burial in private grounds. It is worth quoting in full, as an 
insight into the law of the period. 

In 1881 at p. 686: “ Burial Law. May a person be buried 
elsewhere than in a churchyard or cemetery? A.B., a bachelor, 
and the owner of a freehold house and grounds in a country 
place, wishes a clause inserted in his will directing his executors 
to cause his body to be buried in a particular spot in his own 
garden. Can this be lawfully done?”’ 

Was it in any way relevant to mention that he was a bachelor? 
One almost expects a supplementary question, in the style of 
Law Society examiners: “ Would your answer be different if 
A.B. were (a) a married man or (5) a widower?” But no; 
another facet of the problem is presented to the editor. “If 
so, could a clergyman of the Church of England lawfully 
perform the Church burial service at his grave? If not, could 
a Noncomformist minister do so? Or could A.B. be buried 
there without any religious service?” 

Here is the answer. “* We are not aware of any provision, of 
statute or common law, which forbids the burial of a person 
elsewhere than in a churchyard or burial ground, unless perhaps 
in cases where such burial might be productive of injury to the 
health or property of other persons as, for example, if it were 
so near to a well or watercourse as to render it foul or noisome. 
A clergyman of the Church of England may now use the burial 
service in unconsecrated ground, without incurring any penalty 
under the 43-44 Vict. 41, 12. Of course, the Nonconformist 
minister would be liable to no penalty, and the burial might 
take place without any service.” 


(To be continued.) 


WEEKLY NOTES OF CASES 


COURT OF APPEAL 
(Before Sir Raymond Evershed, M.R., Jenkins and Parker, L.JJ.) 
O’SULLIVAN (VALUATION OFFICER) ». 
ENGLISH FOLK DANCE AND SONG SOCIETY 
June 21, 23, 24, 27, 1955 
Rating—Exemption—Fine arts society—Promotion of folk dancing and 
songs—Support in part by annual voluntary contributions— 
Whether society for purposes of the fine arts exclusively—Members 
entitled to privileges—Scientific Societies Act, 1843 (6 and 7 Vict. 
e 2a, & 1. 

Case Statep by Lands Tribunal. 

The leading objects of the society were directed (among other 
things) to the preservation and making known and encouraging the 
practice in their traditional forms of folk dances, including country 
dances, such as “ Sir Roger de Coveriey ” and “ The Lancers,” and 
of folk music, including singing games such as “ Gathering nuts in 
May” and “ Here we go round the mulberry bush,” and to the 
promotion of the knowledge and practice of such folk dances and 
music by means of schools, classes, examinations, lectures, demon- 
strations and other like methods. Members of the society were 
entitled to certain privileges, such as free copies of the annual journal 
of the society and participation in functions organized by the society 
at favourable rates compared with the charges made to non-members. 
The society claimed exemption from rates under s. 1 of the Scientific 
Societies Act, 1843, as being a society instituted for purposes of 
science and the fine arts exclusively and supported in part by annual 
voluntary contributions. 


Held, fine arts primarily comprised the plastic arts of design, 
painting, sculpture and architecture, but were now interpreted more 
widely, and music must be taken as being included in that class, 
but any further addition to the class would have to be activities 
showing true analogy to the primary instances; although ballet 
dancing might be included in the class of fine arts, folk dancing and 
singing games did not fall within that term; and, therefore, the 
society could not claim exemption under s. | of the Act of 1843. 

Appeal allowed. 

Counsel: Lyell, Q.C., and Patrick Browne for the valuation officer; 
C. P. Harvey, Q.C., and A. C. Goodall for the ratepayers 

Solicitors: Solicitor of Inland Revenue; E. F. Turner & Sons 

(Reported by F. Guttman, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL 
(Before Lord Goddard, C.J., Devlin and Donovan, JJ.) 
R. v. CLARK 
July 6, 1955 
Criminal Law—Evidence—Cross-examination of prisoner as to character 
—I mputation on character of Crown witness —Sugg*stion that untrue 
statement signed by prisoner was dictated by police inspector— 
Criminal Evidence Act, 1898 (61 and 62 Vict., 36), s. 1, proviso(f )(ii). 

APPEAL against conviction. 

The appellant was convicted at Surrey quarter sessions of garage 
breaking and larceny, larceny, and garage breaking with intent, 
and was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. The appellant's 
defence was that, though he had been near the scene of the crimes 
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when they were committed, he had not been in any way assisting the 
persons who committed them. He had made and signed a statement 
to the police which was, on the face of it, a complete confession, but 
he gave evidence that after the detective-constable who was taking 
the statement had written the caution at the heading a police inspector 
came into the room and dictated the statement to the detective- 
constable, and that it was untrue. The deputy-chairman ruled that 
counsel for the prosecution was entitled to cross-examine the prisoner 
on his previous convictions, on the ground that the nature or conduct 
of the defence was such as to involve imputations on the character 
of a witness for the prosecution within the meaning of s. 1, proviso 
(/) (i), of the Criminal Evidence Act, 1898, and he was so cross- 
examined. He appealed on the ground that the cross-examination 
was inadmissible in law. 

Held, that, as there had been an attack, not on the evidence of the 
inspector, but on his conduct outside that evidence, there had been 
an imputation on his character within the meaning of the section, 
and that the cross-examination was, accordingly, admissible. 

Counsel: Robin Simpson for the appellant; Stuart Horner for the 
Crown. 

Solicitors: The Registrar, Court of Criminal Appeal; Wontners. 

(Reported by T. R. Fitzwalter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


DENT 
June 20, July 6, 1955 
Criminal Law — False pretences — False statement of intention 
Contract to be carried out in the future—Larceny Act, 1916 (6 and 7 
Geo. 5, c. SO), s. 32. 

APPEAL against conviction. 

The appellant was convicted at Lincolnshire (Parts of Lindsey) 
quarter sessions on seven counts of an indictment each of which 
charged him with obtaining money by false pretences and was sen- 
tenced to 12 months’ imprisonment. 

The appellant, on behalf of himself and his father, who were 
together carrying on business as pest destructors, entered into 


. . 


LAW AND PENALTIES 
OTHER 


No. 56. 
HE LET THE POST OFFICE DOWN 

A Post Office telegraphist pleaded guilty when charged at Brighton 
magistrates’ court last month for that he being a person having official 
duties connected with the Post Office as a telegraphist contrary to his 
duty disclosed the contents of a message entrusted to the Postmaster- 
General for the purposes of transmission, contrary to s. 20 of the 
Telegraph Act, 1868. 

For the prosecution, it was stated that a local man on returning 
to his home on a day in March found that his wife, his mother-in- 
law and his two children had disappeared. He suspected that his 
wife, a Belgian, had abducted the children, and after informing the 
local police he dictated over the telephone a telegram to the police at 
Liége reporting the suspected abduction, and asking that inquiries 
should be made of the grandmother who lived in Liége. 

About an hour after dictating the telegram the father received a 
number of phone calls from representatives of London newspapers, 
including the Daily Express, Daily Mail and Daily Mirror, cach 
referring to the contents of the telegram, and the following day the 
London papers carried the story of the suspected abduction. 

The father went to the Post Office and found that the message would 
have been put through to the telegraph room at the local telephone 
exchange, and defendant was later questioned. Defendant said that 
he was friendly with a representative of the local Daily News Service, 
who had said that he would be interested in any item of news, and 
defendant admitted that he had telephoned to him giving the informa- 
tion contained in the telegram. Defendant, in 1947, had signed a 
form regarding the Official Secrets Act. 

Defendant, who was stated to have an excellent record with the 
Post Office, but who had now lost his job, was fined £5 and ordered 
to pay £2 10s. costs, the chairman commenting that the case was 
one of great importance to the public. 

COMMENT 

It is seldom that a charge of this nature comes before the courts 
and this fact reflects great credit upon the integrity of the Post Office 
personnel, for there can be little doubt that many others, apart from 
the defendant in the case reported above, are tempted to break the 
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contracts with farmers to destroy vermin on their land over a year, and 
he obtained payment in advance of half the annual charge. The 
false ——- alleged in each count was the same, and was in the 
following terms: “ by falsely pretending that he, on behalf of C. 
Dent & Sons, was then bona fide entering into a contract for the 
destruction of moles on land in the occupation of Joseph Watson 
Lawson for a period of 12 months, and that he and the said C. Dent 
& Sons then bona fide intended to carry out their obligations under 
the said contract, and that he and the said C. Dent & Sons then 
bona fide believed that they were and would be able and willing to 
carry out their said obligations.” It was alleged that, after obtaining 
the money, the appellant did not do any of the work which he had 
undertaken to do. 

The deputy-chairman gave a certificate for appeal on the question 
whether the particulars of the offences laid were sufficient false pre- 
tences within s. 32 of the Larceny Act, 1916. 

Held, that the conviction must be quashed as the alleged false 
pretences were insufficient in law. A statement of intention about 
future conduct was not such a statement as would amount to - 
false pretence in criminal law and the dictum of Bowen, ads 
Edgington v. Fitzmaurice (1885) 29 Ch.D. 459, that “ the state of 
a man’s mind is as much a fact as the state of his digestion ” should 
not be regarded as applicable to criminal cases. There were, however, 
two qualifications to be noted. The first was that a promise as to 
future conduct might be coupled with a false statement of existing 
fact, and in such a case, if the fact could be proved in addition to the 
false promise, an offence was committed. The second was that a 
statement of readiness and willingness to pay, though it might suggest 
a statement about future conduct, could amount to a statement that 
the prisoner had as an existing fact the power and the means to pay, 
and, accordingly, could constitute a false pretence. 

Counsel: Geoffrey Lane for the appellant; J. M. C. 
Jones for the Crown. 

Solicitors: Registrar, Court of Criminal Appeal, 
Prosecutions. 

(Reported by T. R. Fitzwalter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 
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trust imposed in them. The defendant in this case received condign 


punishment, but no one will feel that he received other than his 
deserts, for public confidence in the service would evaporate rapidly 
if cases of this nature became frequent. 

By s. 20 of the Act of 1868, an offender may be imprisoned for 12 
months. 

(The writer is indebted to Mr. J. Gwynne Thomas, 
Brighton justices, for information in regard to this case.) 


clerk to the 


R.L.H. 
No. 57. 
A FOOLISH LICENSEE 

A man who had held the licence of a public house in Cromer since 
December, 1953, which was much frequented by American personnel, 
pleaded guilty at Cromer magistrates’ court last month to a charge 
that he had knowingly and with intent to defraud Her Majesty of the 
duty payable thereon been concerned in keeping 104 cigars, 200 
cigarettes, 4 oz. of tobacco and a bottle of whisky which were 
chargeable with duties which had not been paid, contrary to s. 304 
of the Customs and Excise Act, 1952. 

For the prosecution, it was stated that Customs officers visited the 
hotel and asked defendant if he had goods on his premises which 
he had obtained from Americans. Defendant said he had 200 
Cigarettes and a camera which had been left as security for a loan. 
The camera proved to be British. Defendant said he had no other 
goods there and raised no objection to a search. In his bedroom 
defendant took from a cupboard three boxes containing 104 cigars 
and he also produced a half-bottle of whisky and half a tin of tobacco. 

For the defendant, it was urged that there had been no attempt to 
sell the goods and that the offence was purely a technical one. The 
result Ay prosecution would be that defendant would leave the 
public house in 


ember. 
Defendant was fined £20 and ordered to pay £3 3s. costs. 


COMMENT 
It would appear from the report of this case that defending solicitor 
was probably justified in describing the offence as a technical one, 
for the quantities of uncustomed goods found in defendant's posses- 
sion were relatively very small. There have been many cases of this 
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nature during the post-war years, and it is to be regretted that 
licensees apparently fail to realize the grave danger in which they 
place themselves by succumbing to requests to hold uncustomed 
goods as security for loans. 

In the case reported above the licensee is to lose his means of 
livelihood and all connected with licensing will know how difficult 
it will be for him to get another worthwhile house. In addition he 
laid himself open to very heavy penalties, for s. 304 provides for a 
maximum penalty of two years’ imprisonment and a financial penalty 
of three times the value of the goods or £100, whichever is the greater. 
It will, of course, be remembered that by virtue of s. 283 (2) of the 
Act, if a case is dealt with summarily, imprisonment may not exceed 
12 months. 

(The writer is indebted to Mr. E. P. Hansell, clerk to the North 
Erpingham justices, for information in regard to this case.) 

R.L.H. 


No. 58. 
A USEFUL BYELAW 

Wiveliscombe magistrates early last month heard a charge which 
was the first of its kind in Somerset. A married woman pleaded 
not guilty to a charge that when requested to depart from a junior 
county school by the head teacher of such school, she refused to 
do so and behaved in a disorderly manner, contrary to a byelaw made 
by the Somerset county council in pursuance of s. 249 of the Local 
Government Act, 1933. 

The byelaw provided that any person other than a teacher, child, 
or other duly authorized person, who after being requested to depart 
from the buildings, playground, etc., of any county or voluntary 
school by the head teacher refused to do so and made use of violent, 
abusive, etc., language or otherwise behaved in a disorderly manner, 
should be liable on conviction to a fine of £5. 

For the prosecution, evidence was given that on several occasions, 
defendant had come to the school and demanded the release of one 
of her daughters before the proper time, and in spite of the objections 
of the head teacher she had taken the girl away before time. After 
several scenes, which had had a bad effect on the other children, 
the head teacher complained to the school managers and they went 
to the school accompanied by a policeman to await the defendant's 
arrival. The police constable gave evidence that the defendant pushed 
the head teacher into the class room and he had to restrain her from 
violent conduct. She then kicked him on the shin. 

Defendant gave evidence that other children of a comparable age 
were allowed to leave before her daughter. She alleged that the 
head teacher (a spinster) knocked her children about too much and 
bullied them and she said that they had come home with swollen 
foreheads. “I have only been on the school premises to defend my 
children ” added the defendant. 

Defendant was fined £2, the chairman pointing out that it would 
be impossible for children to be properly taught if parents behaved 
in the manner of defendant. 

COMMENT 

It is to be hoped that the publicizing of his case may help to lead 

to a reduction in the number of reports which appear all too frequently 
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in the press of inconsiderate parents making exhibitions of themselves 
by visiting elementary schools and behaving in an inexcusable fashion 
to those responsible for the maintenance of discipline at such schools. 

Section 249 of the Act of 1933 which empowers county councils 
to make byelaws for the good rule and government of the whole or 
any part of the county provides for confirmation by the Secretary 
of State, or the Minister of Housing and Local Government in the 
case of byelaws relating to public health. By s. 251 of the Act, provision 
is made for the imposition of penalties on offenders. 

(The writer is indebted to Mr. E. J. Weston, clerk to the Wivelis- 
combe justices, for information in regard to this case.) R.L.H,. 


PENALTIES 

Hove—June, 1955. Malicious damage to property. Fined £10. 
Defendant, a 30 year old assistant steward, was told by a woman 
with whom he had been living for two years to get out of her 
flat, he returned later to the flat and did damage to the extent 
of £65. 

Newcastle—June, 1955. Embezzlement (three charges). Fined £50 
on each charge, to pay £6 Ss. costs. Defendant, a 46 year old 
manager’s assistant earning £900 a year, embezzled sums of 
19s. 6d., 10s. 4d. and £1 2s. 3d. 


Haltwhistle—June, 1955. Selling Is. 
“ined £2. 

Brighton—June, 1955. (1) Fraudulently altering a road fund licence. 
(2) Exhibiting an altered and mutilated licence on a car. (1) Fined 
£8. (2) Fined £2. Defendant, a £7 a week lorry driver, found the 


tin of beans on a Sunday. 


licence lying in the gutter and used it for his own unlicensed car. 


Brighton—June, 1955. Stealing £1 by means of a pretended bet. 
Fined £5, to pay £2 10s. costs. Defendant, a bookmaker, failed 
to pay a man who had a winning bet of £1 at 7-1. 

Nairn Sheriff Court—June, 1955. Taking a salmon by means of a 
snare. Four defendants, each fined £10. 

Blyth—June, 1955. (1) Smoking in a mine. (2) Being in possession 
of a cigarette in a mine. (3) Being in possession of nine matches 
in a mine. (1) Fined £5. (2) Fined £2 10s, (3) Fined £2 10s. 
Defendant admitted having smoked two cigarettes at the beginning 
of the shift. 

Merthyr Tydfil—June, 1955. Selling cheese which was not of the 
quality demanded. Fined £10. A quantity of tobacco was 
found in the centre of a cheese manufactured by a company 
producing six and a half million pounds of cheese a year 

Leeds—June, 1955. Occupying premises for the purpose of ready 
money betting. Fined £100. 

East Harling—June, 1955. Being the owner of two dogs which worried 
two goats on agricultural land. Fined £4, to pay 12s. 6d. costs. 

Yarmouth—June, 1955. Indecent assault. Fined £50. Defendant, 
a 49 year old schoolmaster, pleaded guilty to assaulting a 14 year 
old boy during a dinner break at school. Defendant, who had 
been teaching for 29 years without a gap, had resigned his post. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


BOOTLE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES DEPARTMENT 

The report of Mr. L.C. Porter, chief inspector to the county borough 
of Bootle, for the year ended March 31, shows a generally satisfactory 
condition of affairs and a full measure of co-operation on the part 
of traders. 

Dishonesty in the delivery of coal seems to have been rare, in 
spite of the temptations to some men arising out of the scarcity of 
coal and the severe weather. There were a few prosecutions. There 
is a reminder to householders that if they are offered coal by carters 
of a merchant other than the one they are registered with, they should 
realize that such coal, unless it is unrationed coal, is being offered to 
them illegally and may well be the result of some fraud carried out 
on other householders. 

The report notes with satisfaction the return by many butchers 
to the pre-war practice of marking meat with the price per pound. 
This is not obligatory, but it does help the housewife when she knows 
the weight and the price per pound of her purchases. 

It is customary to regard the inspector of weights and measures 
as protecting the public from receiving short weight or measure, and 
as helping traders to maintain accuracy in their instruments. What 
is not generally realized is how much a trader may lose when 
inaccuracy in a weighing or measuring instrument results in his giving 
too much to his customers. As Mr. Porter says, this is often a neglected 


factor in the economics of industry and trade. A recent investigation 
showed astonishing results. Reputable traders, in their desire to avoid 
giving short weight, tend to give overweight usually in the form of 
what is termed “the turn of the scale.” This can be doubled or 
trebled by errors in appliances, with appreciable loss to the seller. 
The following examples are given: “In the case of a firm packing 
screws by weight, the practice of giving two screws over in each 
packet represented a loss of over £60,000 per annum, while another 
firm, packing a commodity in | cw. sacks, were found to be giving 
approximately 9 oz. over in each sack, which, on the annua! output 
of that particular industry as a whole, represented the giving away 
of nearly £250,000 a year.” 


THE INSTITUTE OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
ADMINISTRATION—ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 1955 
The above conference was held at Llandudno on June 21-23. 
Owing to a motor car accident on the way to conference, the 
chairman, Mr. W. Gray, chief inspector for Leicester, was prevented 
from attending, and his place was taken by the immediate past 
chairman, Mr. S. A. Wiggins, L.C.C. 
At the Food and Drugs meeting much of the discussion related to 
the question as to whether payment for sub-standard should be less 
om that paid to producers of standard milk. 
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At the Explosives meeting, Captain Fawcett announced that 
thunderflashes would not be manufactured after November, 1955, 
by arrangement with the manufacturers. He realized that local 
authorities would welcome this restriction, for which they had pressed 
for a number of years. 

During the discussion on the fourth paper “ Precision ” a number 
of local authority delegates spoke against the present tendency to 
accept the lowest tender without regard to the quality of the product, 
when purchasing equipment such as inspectors’ appliances. 

At the annual luncheon, Lord Macdonald of Gwaensygor, P.C., 
K.C.M.G., proposed the toast to the Institute and congratulated it 
on the high standard of the speakers and the papers presented by 
thern to conference. He also welcomed the fact that the Institute 
stood for the protection of the consumer against short weight and 
measure. 


METROPOLITAN JUVENILE COURTS 
By the Juvenile Courts (London) Order,' 1955 (S.I. No. 873), 
provisions in previous orders dealing with the place and sittings of 
the juvenile courts for the metropolitan police court area and the 
City of London are replaced with certain amendments. 


WEST HAM FINANCIAL SUMMARY, 1954/55 

The borough treasurer of West Ham, Mr. H. Hayhow, M.B-F., 
F.1.M.T.A., F.S.A.A., loses no time in presenting the financial results 
of the year’s working to his council members and the ratepayers 
generally, his summary being dated June 29. Information about the 
cost of rate services, capital expenditure, the total financial position 
of the corporation, housing, rate collection, rateable value, loan debt 
and unit costs, is given in a series of well designed tables and diagrams. 

The rate for the year was 28s., an increase of Is. over the previous 
year, the net product of the rate being £1,689,000 equal to £10 per 
head of the population of 168,600 (which continued to decline slightly 
during the year). The average ratepayer in West Ham lives in a 
dwelling rated at £15 and paid during the year 8s. Id. per week in 
rates. This compares, for example, with Ss. 6d. in Derbyshire. 

Despite the relatively high rate levy in the county borough, collection 
was very good: 98:35 per cent. of the amount due being received 
in the year as compared with 98-16 per cent. in 1953/54. 

Mr. Hayhow points out that relief granted to industrial and other 
premises under the derating provisions of the Local Government 
Act, 1929, is now equal to £329,000 of rateable value which in 1954/55 
would have yielded £460,000 or 27 per cent. of the sum raised by 
rates in that year. As he says, if derating were abolished not all this 
relief would materialize because of adjustments of Government 
grants—-nevertheless the contribution would be substantial and 
important 

The rate levied for the year was practically equal to net expenditure 
incurred, thus avoiding the call on balances which was necessary 
in the previous year. 

Although the population has not grown, considerable capital 
expenditure is still necessary and during the year £1,794,000 was 
added to the previous total of £13,815,000, mostly for housing, 
education and town planning. Loan debt totalled £9,815,000, the 
average rate of interest paid being 3-44 per cent. which was an increase 
of -| per cent. over the previous year. 

Housing continues to be costly, the net charge being equivalent to 
a rate of 2s. Sid. Net rents met less than half (47 per cent.) of revenue 
expenditure of £554,000. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOCKPORT— 
CHIEF CONSTABLE’S REPORT FOR 1954 

Stockport improved by four its manpower position on December 
31, 1954, compared with that on the corresponding date in 1953, 
but with an actual strength of 219 the force was still 15 short of its 
authorized establishment of 234. 

In dealing with recruiting the chief constable states that 46 out of 
59 applications had to be rejected, 37 for failure to pass the entrance 
examination. This, we quote the report, “ is of elementary standard 
in spelling, arithmetic and general knowledge, yet those who desired 
to become police officers and who sat the examination, while of 
good physique and apparently medically fit, were lamentably lacking 
in their ability to spell, add correctly and in their general knowledge. 
A good elementary education is absolutely necessary today in the 
British police service.” We have seen similar results of educational 
tests of applicants for other forces and are forced to wonder whether 
Our not inexpensive educational system is at fault or whether a large 
number of those who are supposed to benefit from it are incapable 
of doing so. Whatever the cause the result is profoundly unsatis- 
factory, and seems to indicate that a considerable amount of public 
money (which has to be found by taxation) may be being spent to 
no good purpose. 
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Looking at the establishment we see it includes 10 inspectors and 
31 sergeants. Later in the report it is stated that no promotions were 
necessary during the year, but that 16 sergeants and seven constables 
are qualified for promotion to the rank of inspector and 45 constables 


for promotion to sergeant. Their prospects of actual promotion do 
not appear overbright, and it is to be hoped that they do not become 
unduly discouraged. 

On the subject of training the report records that a system of 
attaching junior constables to various departments at the Central 
Police Station for periods of one month is to become a permanent 
feature of the training of the younger members of the force. The 
object is to widen their knowledge of administrative, C.1.D. and 
traffic matters. Such extra knowledge will obviously enable them more 
intelligently and usefully to perform their normal duties. 

The chief constable keeps himself fully informed of the progress of 
any members of the force who are sick by reports from the welfare 
officer, who visits each sick man at least once a week. There is a 
Northern Police Convalescent Home at Harrogate to which, in suitable 
cases, sick personnel can be sent. Eight were so sent last year with 
very satisfactory results. 

The special constables are thanked for their able assistance during 
the year, but the chief constable regrets that a greater number of 
suitable citizens do not join their ranks and so help to bring their 
present strength (97) nearer to their authorized strength of 400. 

There were more accidents (1,555) than in 1953 (1,296) and these 
resulted in 614 casualties, as against 520. The one bright spot ts 
that no child was killed in a street accident. The hope is expressed 
that the concentrated effort which is being made to teach road safety 
to children will result in their remembering and acting upon the 
lessons as they grow up. 

Recorded indictable crimes were 1,872, which was 144 more than 
in 1953. The increase seems to have been accounted for largely by 
an amazing increase from 51 to 369 in false pretences offences. 
Other serious offences showed a decrease, breaking offences and 
attempts at breaking from 421 and 49 in 1953 to 294 and 30 in 1954. 
There was an increase of 8-8 per cent. in the detection rate over 1953, 
that for 1954 being 68-2 per cent. Non-indictable offences also 
increased, from 1,907 in 1953 to 2,313 in 1954. It is interesting to 
note that whereas there has been no great change, since 1939, in the 
number of non-indictable offences, the figure then being 1,980, the 
number of indictable offences then was only 760 against the 1954 
total of 1,872. Four hundred and thirty-three persons were prosecuted 
in respect of the 1,278 detected indictable offences in 1954, and of 
these 142 were juveniles, 103 being under 14 years of age. It is 
regrettable to see that 15 drivers, seven more than in 1953, were 
charged under s. 15, Road Traffic Act, 1930. With the increase in 
the volume of traffic this offence becomes fraught with even more 
dangerous consequences than formerly. 


THE MOTOR VEHICLES (INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION) ACT 
An Order in Council (S.I. 1955, No. 875 (C.5)) dated June 21, 
provides that the Motor Vehicles (International Circulation) Act, 
1952, came into force on that date. 


SLAUGHTERING REGULATIONS AMENDED 

The Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, has made the 
Slaughter of Animals (Prevention of Cruelty) (Amendment) Regula- 
tions, 1955 (S.1. 1955, No. 917) which provide that the requirement to 
use an approved casting pen when an animal is slaughtered by the 
Jewish or Mohammedan method shall apply only to adult cattle. 

These regulations, which amend the Slaughter of Animals (Prevention 
of Cruelty) (No. 2) Regulations, 1954, came into operation on July 1, 
1955. 

ROAD CASUALTIES—APRIL AND MAY 

There were 3,575 more casualties on the roads in May this year 
than in May, 1954. The provisional total was 23,588, including 410 
deaths, an increase of 38, and 5,282 cases of serious injury, an increase 
of 515. The number of slightly injured, 17,896, is 3,022 more than 
in May last year and the highest on record for any month in peacetime. 

Final figures for April, issued today, total 20,588. This is 3,091 
more than in April, 1954, and includes 403 deaths, an increase of 56. 
Casualties to children under 15 years of age totalled 4,565, or 539 
more than in April last year. 

The greatest increase in the April casualties, compared with a 
year ago, was among motorists. Casualties to motor cyclists and 
their passengers rose by 1,076 to 4,805, including 90 deaths. Casualties 
to drivers and occupants of other vehicles increased by 1,!46 to 6,117, 
of which 122 were fatal, and there was a rise of no fewer than 723, 
or over 40 per cent. in the number of casualties to these road-users 
in country areas. 

It is significant that the number of new vehicles registered for the 
first time in April totalled 82,000, compared with 66,000 in April, 1954. 
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Road casualty figures for Whitsuntide, show that in the four days, 
May 27 to 30 inclusive, 3,909 persons were injured, 56 of them fatally. 
Compared with the Whitsun week-end in 1954 there was an increase 
of 473 in the total, and a decrease of 12 in fatalities. 


COMMUNITY CARE OF THE MENTAL PATIENT 


This was the subject of a paper by Dr. Colman Kenton, regional 
psychiatrist, north west metropolitan regional hospital board, 
at the recent conference of the association of hospital management 
committees. He stressed the value of the psychiatric out-patient 
service which he regretted was still undeveloped in many areas and 
which could often obviate the necessity for hospital admission. He 
referred to the establishment of day hospitals in a few areas where 
patients requiring psychiatric treatment could go during the day and 
return to their own homes in the evening, and suggested that this 
is a development which should be encouraged, but they must be 
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made “ homely places ” and located conveniently so far as transport 
facilities are concerned. He also advocated the establishment of night 
hospitals for the treatment of patients whose home conditions were 
inimical to the cure of their illness and who were working during the 
day. In support of his views that further action should be taken to 
help the mentally ill he mentioned that 70 per cent. of the 5,000 
suicides each year could be attributed to mental disturbance. On care 
and after-care he stressed the desirability of the same social worker 
dealing with a case in the home, when in hospital and subsequently 
after return to the community. This could only be achieved by joint 
appointments of psychiatric social workers by the hospital authority 
and by the local authority. On mental deficiency, local authorities 
were urged to do everything possible to implement the suggestion of 
the Ministry of Health to send defectives away for a short period 
in order to give parents a respite or to cover times of special domestic 
difficulty such as illness. 


THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 


From Our Lobby Correspondent 


There was an unusual incident in the Commons when a Member 
of Parliament produced a “ flick-knife” and was warned by the 
_—— that dangerous weapons should not be brought into the 

ouse. 

The affair occurred when Mr. Barnet Janner (Leicester, N.W.) was 
questioning the Home Secretary about dangerous spring clip knives 
which he said were being sold openly in Leicester and elsewhere and 
had been carried by members of teen-age gangs. Would the Home 
Secretary take steps to prohibit the import, manufacture and sale 
of those weapons? 

The Home Secretary, Major Lloyd-George, replied that he under- 
stood that knives of that type were on sale in Leicester and elsewhere 
but he had no evidence that they were carried to any great extent 
by teen-age gangs. 

Mr. Janner then produced one of these knives and asked the Home 
Secretary if he had ever examined one of these very dangerous 


weapons. 

Mr. Speaker intervened to say: “ If it is a dangerous weapon, the 
hon. Gentleman should not have brought it into the Chamber.” 

Mr. Janner: “If it is such a dangerous weapon, Mr. Speaker, 
obviously the Government should do something to stop its 
manufacture and sale.” 

When the knife had been put away, the Home Secretary said that 
the question of prohibiting the sale and manufacture of dangerous 
weapons had been very carefully considered for a long time. It had 
been found practically impossible to devise a proper definition because 
many highly lethal weapons were absolutely essential to trade and 
industry in this country. Under the Prevention of Crime Act, 1953, 
it was an offence to be in possession of an offensive weapon in a 
public place without lawful authority or reasonable excuse. 

UNLAWFUL GAMING 

Mr. H. Boardman (Leigh) asked the Home Secretary how many 
people had been prosecuted in Lancashire during 1955 for playing 
housey-housey in social clubs. 

Major Liloyd-George replied that he understood that proceedings 
had been taken this year in respect of unlawful gaming at two clubs 
and that the number of persons involved was 115. 

Mr. Boardman: “Is the Home Secretary aware that the game is 
a traditional pastime of the British Army, that under the name of 
tombola it is played in certain seaside holiday camps whose brochures 
advertise it as one of the attractions, and that under the name of 
either tombola or bingo, it is played in the most fashionable London 
clubs? Why should there be discrimination against Lancashire clubs? 
Is it not time the law was amended to legalize this innocent pastime?” 

Major Lioyd-George: “ I appreciate what the hon. Gentleman says 
about housey-housey. I dare say that a number of us played it in 
our younger days. However, those with experience of the Army 
know that there are different ways of playing different games. In 
any event, this is really a matter for the local police authorities, and 
in this case the chief constable took action. The number of people 
involved was 115. They happened to be in the clubs; they had their 
names taken, and I understand that they were bound over.” 

Mr. Boardman: “ Surely the Minister will appreciate that a law 
operated on a geographical basis can only bring itself into contempi? ” 

Major Lloyd-George: “ If the hon. Gentleman really means that, 
he is going to have a very busy time in this House. In Lancashire, 
responsibility for action in respect of this law falls upon the chief 


constable. 


_ Mr. D. Howell (All Saints) asked if the Home Secretary had con- 
sidered the representations by the Birmingham Watch Committee 
following the report of the chief constable of Birmingham that the 
gambling laws generally were so archaic as to need complete revision. 

But Mr. Speaker stopped the exchanges by saying that they were 
now getting some way from housey-housey. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


_ Asked by Mr. A. W. J. Lewis (West Ham, N.) if he would now 
introduce legislation for the abolition of the death penalty, Major 
Lloyd-George replied: “* No.” 


LEGAL AID CRITICISMS 

Mr. Eric Fletcher (islington, E.), initiating an adjournment debate 
on the legal aid scheme, said that during the years since its introduction 
a number of blemishes, abuses and injustices had come to light. 
Now that the County Courts Bill was about to increase their jurisdiction 
and introduce legal aid in the county courts, it was appropriate that the 
Government should take the opportunity of overhauling the whole 

The greatest tragedy that had resulted from some legally-aided 
cases in the last few years was that those who had a legal aid certificate 
entitling them to take proceedings, say, in the divorce court, had 
often found that they had to pay more money than if they had not 
been legally aided but had consulted a solicitor in the ordinary way. 

Under the regulations, once a legal aid committee decided that a 
person was entitled to a certificate, another committee had to decide 
what his contribution was to be. There was a complicated scale, but 
the general effect was very often to make the applicant pay a larger 
sum of money than he could afford. In a great many cases the amount 
exacted from him—very often by instalments—was the maximum 
permitted under the scales, because it was assumed that the costs 
would amount to that kind of figure. 

He had had a number of cases of people complaining that they 
could not afford to keep up the instalments. Sometimes they had 
had to abandon the case; sometimes they had had to apply, success- 
fully or unsuccessfully, to the committee for reconsideration of their 
circumstances. Sometimes the certificate had been withdrawn. 

“I do not want it to be thought that | am criticizing those who 
administer the legal aid committees" said Mr. Fletcher, “ but one 
of the defects in the system is the degree of rigidity which is imposed 
upon them.” 

Outside legal aid there was the greatest possible measure of 
flexibility. A solicitor in private practice could—and very often did 
—attune the costs of proceedings to the means of his client. Before 
legal aid was introduced, there were a great many solicitors who, in 
the interests of humanity, conducted divorce and other cases at a 
bare minimum of cost. It was much more difficult to get solicitors 
or counsel to do that now. 

He urged the Government to overhaul the scheme and to dr: ll 
reduce the scales of assessment. a 

The Solicitor-General, Sir Harry Hylton-Foster, said that the Law 
Society was now working on the scheme for legal aid in the county 
courts, and he could not speculate as to what it would be. 

If M.P.s knew of any individual cases in which it seemed that the 
existing regulations had been harshly applied, he would be very 
grateful if they would let him or the Attorney-General know about it. 
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They could at least invite the National Assistance Board, which was 
always willing to look again, to review the assessment which it had 
made in accordance with the regulations. 

Under the statutes and regulations, an applicant for legal aid had 
to have his appropriate maximum contribution assessed by the 
National Assistance Board. Then the local legal aid committee had 
to make an estimate of the probable cost of the litigation ahead. 
If that estimate was more than the maximum contribution assessed, 
the committee would fix the contribution at the maximum. If it was 
less, the committee would fix the contribution at the probable cost 
of their estimate. 

It was said that that estimate was too rigid, but it would be appreci- 
ated that there had to be some degree of uniformity, if it could be 
possibly attained. In relation to divorce cases, the Law Society 
issued notes for the guidance of area and local committees with the 
object of assisting them on points which gave difficulty and of securing 
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some uniformity. The notes invited the local committee to assume, 
unless the contrary appeared, that the case would be undefended and 
that there would be no complications in its conduct. On that assump- 
tion they suggested figures which varied with the nature of the cases. 
For instance, the figure in a case of desertion, where service by 
advertisement was not required, was given as probably £55. In 
medical nullity, the figure suggested was £75, and in all other matri- 
monial causes, £65. 

The applicant was told before he accepted the offer of legal aid 
what the maximum contribution could be, and the figures showed 
that the amount asked for in contributions was now having no 
materially greater effect on the assisted litigant than it did at the 
inception of the scheme. Offers of legal aid were refused by 14-5 
per cent. in 1952, 14-8 per cent. in 1953, and 15-3 per cent. in 1954. 

The County Courts Bill has had a unanimous Third Reading in the 
Commons and now awaits consideration in the Lords. 


PERSONALIA 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Andrew George Watson Boggon has been appointed town 
clerk of Gloucester, in succession to Mr. Leonard Oakden Need, 
whose retirement was announced two months ago (see our issue of 
May 14). Mr. Boggon has been deputy clerk for the past seven years, 
and came to Gloucester from Newcastle-under-Lyne, Staffs., where 
he had been deputy town clerk for two years. Mr. Need was admitted 
in July, 1914; Mr. Boggon in June, 1937. 

Mr. Glyn Richards Davies, assistant solicitor to Newport, Mon., 
corporation has been appointed assistant solicitor to the South Wales 
Electricity Board as from July 18, 1955 


Mr. Douglas Oliver Pepper has been appointed assistant solicitor 
to the borough of Gillingham, Kent. His present appointment is as 
assistant solicitor to Grantham, Lincs., corporation, a position he 
has held since 1953. The post of assistant solicitor is a new appointment 
on the Gillingham borough council's staff. 

Superintendent W. W. Cullum has succeeded Supt. H. Watson as head 
of Dereham, Norfolk, police division. Superintendent Cullum has had 36 
years’ experience in the Norfolk constabulary. We gave details of Supt 
Watson's new appointment as assistant chief constable of Cumberland 
and Westmorland in our issue of May 21 

Mr. Desmond Heap, LL.M., the comptroller and city solicitor to 
the corporation of London, has been elected president of the Town 
Planning Institute for the year 1955/56. The corporation's consultant, 
Professor Sir William Holford, was president in 1953/54 and when 
Mr. Heap takes over the presidency in November next he will succeed 
Mr. Ernest H. Doubleday, O.B.E., the county planning officer of 
Hertford, and will be the fifth lawyer to occupy the chair of the 
Institute since its founding in 1914. 

Mr. T. W. B. Hudson has asked us to point out that his new 
appointment—clerk to the justices for the Andover borough, And- 
over county and Kingsclere divisions of Hampshire—commenced on 
July | Mr. G. R. Davies was part-time clerk to the Andover 
borough justices, and Mr. H. T. Jones was part-time clerk to 
Andover county and Kingsclere justices up to June 30. On July 1, 
the Andover borough and Andover county and Kingsclere divisions 
became, for the first time, a small group of divisions under one full- 
time clerk. Mr. Hudson's former position was deputy clerk to the 
justices of the South Devon and East Devon group of divisions 
The South Devon group comprised the petty sessional division of 
the borough of Torquay and the petty sessional divisions of Dart- 
mouth, Kingsbridge and Totnes, while the East Devon group com- 
prised the petty sessional divisions of Axminster, Crediton, Crockern- 
well, Cullompton, Honiton and Wonford 


RESIGNATIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


Mr. E. G. Berry, O.B.E., town clerk for Battersea since 1937, has 
submitted his resignation to take effect on October 31. 


Mr. Ernest Reid, town clerk of Banbury, Oxon., since 1932, has 
retired. His successor is Mr. F. G. E. Boys, as announced in our 
issue of last week. Mr. Reid will carry on in an advisory capacity 
until Mr. Boys takes over. Mr. Reid joined the city’s town clerk's 
department in 1912 and rose to be assistant solicitor. In 1932 he 
was appointed town clerk of Banbury. Mr. Reid, who was recently 
granted the Freedom of Banbury in appreciation of his services, 
intends to go into practice as a solicitor in the town 

Mr. P. E. Dimmock, clerk to Caterham and Warlingham, Surrey, 
urban district council for 27 years, has retired 


OBITUARY 


We announce with regret the death of Mr. G. N. Black, Q.C., 
recorder of Huddersfield, at the age of 47. 

George Norman Black was born on October 26, 1907, and was 
educated at Bootham's School, York, and King’s College, Cambridge. 
He was called to the bar by the Middle Temple in 1929 and practised 
principally on the North-eastern Circuit where he had family 
connexions. 

Between 1939 and 1945 he served with the Royal Artillery and 
soon after demobilization he was appointed Counsel to the Post 
Office, on the North-eastern Circuit. In July of the same year he 
was made recorder of Pontefract. 

In 1948 he became recorder of Doncaster and subsequently recorder 
of Huddersfield (1950). 

He took silk in the last batch of new Q.C.’s in April, 1955. 

The Hon. Sir James Ross Macfarlan, who was senior puisne Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Victoria from 1935 to 1949, has died at 
the age of 83. He was called to the bar in 1896, and two years later 
was appointed professor of law in the University of Tasmania. He 
took silk in 1918. He became a justice of the Supreme Court of 
Victoria in 1923, and was senior puisne Judge from 1935 until his 
retirement in 1949. He was knighted in 1938. 


NOTICES 


The next court of general quarter sessions for the borough of 
Northampton will be held on Friday, July 29, 1955, at the Court 
House, Campbell Square, at 10.45 a.m. 


BOOKS AND PAPERS RECEIVED 
The Law of Nations. An introduction to the international law 
of peace. Fifth edition. By J. L. Brierly. London. Oxford University 
Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, E.C.4. Price 15s. net. 


By Courtesy of the Criminal. The human approach to the treat- 
ment of crime. By C. A. Joyce, London. George G. Harrap & Co. 
Ltd., 182 High Holborn, W.C.1. Price 8s. 6d. 

Diary of a Self-made Convict. By Alfred Hassler. London. Victor 
Gollancz, Ltd., 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Price 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Religion in Prison. By J. Arthur Hoyles. London. The Epworth 
Press, Epworth House, 25-35 City Road, E.C.1. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE 
Progress of Bills 
HOUSE OF LORDS 
Monday, July 11 
RATING AND VALUATION (MISCELLANEOUS PRovisIONS) But, read 2a. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Tuesday, July 12 
House or Commons DIsQuaLiFiCaTION Bit, read Ia. 
MISCELLANEOUS FINANCIAL Provisions Bit, read 3a 
Friday, July 15 
County Courts Bit, read 3a. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


All for consideration should be addressed to “‘ The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, 
, Sussex.”’ SS ee ae eae clean ealy eas easnente to SS Daas The name and address 
All communications 


must accompany each communication. 


1.—Children and Young Persons—Contribution orders—Child in care 
under Children Act, 1948—Whether natural father of illegitimate 
child liable. 

In July, 1948, a child C was born as a result of a union between 
A (a single man) and B (a married woman) who at the time were 
living together. In June, 1949, B died and in February, 1950, C was 
taken into care by the local authority under s. | of the Children 
Act, 1948. No proceedings for an affiliation order were taken by the 
wife before her death, and it was, of course, not open to the local 
authority to apply for an affiliation order in 1950, as B was not then 
alive (The Queen vy. Armitage and Another v. Justices of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, L.R.7 Q.B. 773). In April, 1951, however, asummons 
was taken out by the local authority against A as a person liable 
to make contributions in respect of the maintenance of C under s. 24 
of the Children Act, 1948. A was not legally represented and did 
not dispute that he was liable to make contributions and a contribution 
order was duly made by the court against A. From time to time A 
has fallen into arrear under this order and has been committed to 
prison for non-payment. 

He is now in arrear again but a question has been raised as to 
the validity of the original contribution order having regard to the 
absence of an affiliation order and the fact that A is a natural father 
as distinct from a lawful father. 

Your views as to the validity and enforcement of the contribution 
order would be appreciated. Talo. 
Answer. 

In our opinion the order is invalid and arrears ought not to be 
enforced. In the absence of statutory provision to the contrary, the 
word father is held not to include the father of an illegitimate child. 
In the Children Act, 1948, there is special provision in s. 26 for 
obtaining an order against a putative father, and that we consider 
to be the only method of making him liable. Here, as stated, that is 
not possible. It may be noted that s. 42 of the National Assistance 
Act, 1948, makes a putative father liable only when so adjudged. 

It might be well for application to be made to the court for the 
revocation of the order under s. 53 of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 
1952. 


2.—Criminal Law—Robbery—Assault on woman for sexual purpose 
Money given by her to assailant. 

A man attacks a woman with intent to commit (a) an indecent 
assault; (+) rape. She gives him money to leave her alone. He 
takes the money and departs. Is this larceny by intimidation or 
robbery ? 

Answer. 


If the man had no intention of obtaining money, and merely accepted 
money offered to him without any suggestion on his part, we do 
not think he could be held to have had the intention to steal, and 
consequently neither charge would lie. Sesiske Il 


3.—Land—Compulsory acquisition—Time limit—Minor interest. 

Does the time limit imposed by s. 123 of the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, 1845, apply to notices to take possession served under 
s. 121 of that Act? I have always been under the impression that 
this time limit applies only to the “ purchase and taking” of land, 
and that obtaining possession under s. 12! is not such a purchase 
and taking of land. Section 18 requires a notice to treat to be served 
before the promotors purchase or take land. It is apparently agreed 
that no notice to treat is required in the case of a tenant for a year 
or less. It appears, therefore, to follow that the action under s. 121 
is not a purchase or taking of land within s. 123. It has, as far as 
I am aware, been a general practice to refrain from serving a s. 121 
notice until the land was actually required for occupation by the 
acquiring authority. This is often a long time after the expiration of 
the time limited to the purchase and taking of the land. Furthermore 
in many cases where there is a lapse of time between the obtaining 
of compulsory powers and the acquisition of the property, although 
notices to treat are served on the superior interests within the statutory 
period, these interests are not necessarily acquired during that period 
and subsequent to that period, but before acquisition, new tenancies 
are created. Although these new tenancies would not rank for com- 
pensation being after the date of notice to treat, they are nevertheless 
valid tenancies and can be terminated only by notice to quit (if the 
acquiring authority have acquired the superior interest) or by notice 
under s. 121. BRUMAN. 

Answer. 
We agree, for the reasons given. 


must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be 


4.—Licensing— Alterations required by licensing justices—Powers. 

I would like to have your opinion whether the installation of hot 
water in the bar of licensed premises for the purpose of washing glasses 
can be said to be structural alterations within the meaning of the 
Licensing Act. 

NoOLex. 
Answer. 

This is a “ border-line * case. With some doubt whether our view 
of the law would be accepted by the High Court, but with regard 
to what may properly be considered as the minimum requirements 
of a mid-twentieth century public house, we think that licensing 
justices may define “ structural alterations” within the meaning of 
s. 12 of the Licensing Act, 1953, by giving to “ structure "’ its widest 
meaning so as to include every part or particle of the building and 
adhering to the realty. Thus, we think that such an alteration as will 
secure that hot water is installed in the bar of licensed premises may 
fairly be said to be a “ structural alteration” which may be the 
subject of an order under s, 12 (1) of the Act. 


5.—Licensing—Club occupying two sets of premises distant a mile from 
each other—Whether separate registrations necessary. 

A certain organization in my licensing division, some four years 
ago, formed a registered club. Its membership has now increased to 
over 1,000 and in view of the increase of membership, they have now 
sought and bought other premises which are situate approximately 
one mile from the existing club premises. Both premises are to be 
used in the future. 

I should be glad to have your valued opinion as to whether it is 
necessary that separate clubs should be formed to run each of the 
buildings as a separate club, or can the existing club use both premises 
as club premises, and if so what formalities, if any, are required to 
entitle the club to supply intoxicating liquors in both premises. 

Reference has been made to Questions and Answers, vol. 107, p. 202, 
where the question was posed under the Licensing Consolidation 
Act of 1910, ss. 92 and 95, and further reference has been made to 
P.P. § at 119 J.P.N. 13, where a similar point was taken under 
s. 143 of the Licensing Act, 1953. In view of the replies given to 
both these questions, | am of the opinion that there can only be 
one club, but that the annual return furnished by the secretary of 
the club should specify at what address the club is to be carried on 
Do you agree? NoORMIN, 

Answer. 

A club is an association of people bound together for the promo- 
tion of some common object: if it occupies premises habitually used 
for the purposes of the club where intoxicating liquor is supplied 
to members or their guests it must be registered in accordance with 
s. 143 of the Licensing Act, 1953. Among the particulars to be 
registered is the “ address” of the club, but there is no contrary 
intention appearing in the Act whereby this word in the singular 
shall not be read as though it were plural (see Interpretation 
Act, 1889, s. 1 (1) (6)) and therefore it seems that a single club 
may occupy more than one set of premises and register as 
having more than one “ address.” On the other hand, there is 
nothing in the Act which prevents separate registrations in respect 
of each set of premises—and if the different “ addresses ” were in 
different petty sessions areas we would advise that this is necessary. 
There are practical reasons, in the club’s interest, for separate regis- 
trations: for instance, it would avoid the consequences of the defaults 
of one branch being visited upon all; it would avoid difficulties in 
relation to the grant of a special order of exemption applicable to 
one “ address " only, and so on. 

We can only advise that the law seems to be wide enough to permit 
either one registration for the whole club, or separate registrations 
in respect of each separate address. 


6.—Licensing—Special order of exemption—Whether to be signed by 
justices. 

It has for many years been the practice in this division to issue 
special orders of exemption under the seal of the justices affixed on 
their authority and certified by the clerk. Is there any justification 
for this procedure or must the orders be signed by two justices 


personally ? OG, 
A special order of exemption, 


Answer. 

granted by a magistrates’ court 
under ss. 107 and 108 of the Licensing Act, 1953, is not a “ justices’ 
licence” as defined in s. 1 of the Act (see s. 165). Therefore, the 
provisions of s. 47 of the Act, referring to the authentication of a 
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justices’ licence by the seal or stamp of the licensing justices affixed 
Fag authority by their clerk, do not apply in the case of such 
an q 

In our opinion, the order should be signed personally by the justices 
(or two of them) who grant it. 


7.—Road Traffic Acts—1930 Act, s. 12—Two separate offences— 
One accident—Convictions for both offences. 

I have been concerned with a case where the magistrates, in respect 
of the same accident, have found a defendant ouiky both of driving 
without due care and attention and of driving without reasonable 
consideration for other persons using the road, under s. 12 of the 
Road Traffic Act, 1930. I have regarded these as alternative charges, 
and I note that the word “ or” is used in the section. Is there any 
authority on this point please ? JONMO. 


Answer. 

The case of R. v. Surrey JJ., ex parte Witherick (1931) 95 J.P. 219, 
decided that s. 12 (1) creates two separate offences. Without knowledge 
of the facts useful comment is impossible, but it would surely be very 
unusual for the evidence relating to one accident to justify convictions 
for cach of the two offences. 


—-Read Traffic Acts—Notice of intended prosecution—Necessity for 
in the case of a person charged as an aider and abetior of the 
principal offender. 

A man is charged under s. 35 of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 
1952, with aiding and abetting another to drive a motor car dan- 
gerously contrary to s. I! the Road Traffic Act, 1930. The 

westion has now been raised whether the aider and abettor 

ld have been given the 14 days’ notice of intended prosecution 
which is required to be given the principal by s. 21 of the Road 

Traffic Act, 1930, and my attention has been drawn to p. 107 of 
the Criminal Law Review for February, 1955, wherein the view is 

expressed that “ it seems clear that the aider and abettor cannot be 

convicted unless he has had this notice.” There is no authority on 
this point and I should therefore be grateful for your opinion as 

1 am not sure that I can follow the view referred to. 

Section 21 of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, makes it clear that 
the only person who can escape conviction for not having had notice 
of intended prosecution is “ . . . a person Prosecuted for an offence 
under the provisions of this part of the Act,” viz., part I of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930. How therefore can a person who is prosecuted 
under the provisions of a different Act claim this exemption? As 
I see it s. 35 of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, is merely saying 
that the guilt of the abettor shall be like that of the principal which 
enables him (in general) to be punished like his principal but how 
can it be urged by virtue of this fact alone that the Act 1s necessarily 
saying that the abettor is also a person who is being prosecuted under 
the provisons of the same Act as his ncipal? I would have said 
that the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, was only incorporating the 
well known principles of the common law, which declined to take 
notice of graduations of guilt in mere misdemeanour and had the 
accessories in it punished exactly as the principals. 

As I see the question a prosecutor when dealing with an abettor 
of dangerous driving can take either of two courses: 

1. Lay an information against him under s. 11 of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930, exactly as if he were a principal, in which case 
the defendant will require a notice (or his summons) within 14 days, 
or 


&- 


2. Lay an information against him under s. 35 of the Magistrates’ 


Courts Act, 1952, alleging him to be an aider and abettor of the 
dangerous driving, in which case he will not require a notice of 
inte— ‘ed prosecution because the prosecution is not under the 
provisions of part I of the Road Traffic Act, 1930. 
I appreciate that this distinction is purely one of form but I would 
that nevertheless the distinction can be decisive. I should 
be glad to know if you agree. 

I should also like to draw your attention to s. 11 (4) of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930, which enacts that an aider and abettor who was 
in the car at the time of the offence can be disqualified from driving, 
whereas an aider and abettor who was not in the car is excluded 
from this subsection. It is manifest therefore that an aider and 
abettor under the Road Traffic Act, 1930, does not stand for all 
purposes in exactly the same shoes as his principal for it seems by 
implication from this subsection that an aider and abettor who is 
not in the car at the time of the offence is not (for the purpose of 
disqualification) to be deemed a person who has committed “ an 
offence in connexion with the driving of a motor vehicle.” How 
therefore could it be argued that such an aider and abettor must 


have the notice specified in s. 21 which relates only to driving 
offences ? J. Arcos Il. 
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Answer. 


The wording of s. 35 of the 1952 Act is different from that of s. 5 
of the Jurisdiction We 


9.—Road Traffic Acts—Requirement to send licence to court the da) 
before hearing—1934 Act, s. 33—Form of notice setting out this 
requirement. 

We have noticed in one of the petty sessional divisions in the 
county of S., a red printed form stuck on a motoring summons, 
which reads as follows: “If you are the holder of a licence to drive 
a motor vehicle you must either cause it to be delivered to or sent 
by registered post to the clerk of this court to reach him not later 
than the day before the date of the hearing of this summons or have 
it with you at the hearing. If you make default in producing the licence 
you will be guilty of an offence and liable to a fine of £20 and in 
addition your licence will be suspended until it is produced to the 
court.” 

It seems to the writer that this notice is not correct and that the 
failure to produce a licence at court is not an offence at all unless 
and until a conviction is recorded. It also seems that the sending of 
a licence the day before to the clerk to the justices is an unfortunate 
step for a defendant who has endorsements recorded therein, but 
that the notice might well frighten a defendant into doing this whether 
he had consulted a solicitor or not. We should like your views upon 
the correctness of the notice and whether to your knowledge a similar 


form is used in other divisions. 
JALICH. 


Answer. 


We think the form of notice set out in the question is open to 
objection because although it follows so far the wording of s. 33, 
supra, it omits the all important words “if you are convicted of 
the offence the court may require the licence to be produced to it.” 

The second paragraph of the notice should make it clear that the 
default referred to is a default in producing the licence following a 
requirement after conviction. 

We do not know if such a notice is used elsewhere. 


10,—Sale of Food (Weights and Measures) Act, 1926—Proceedings 
against partners—* Delivering” or “ causing to be delivered.” 

I should be obliged if I might have your valued opinion on the 
following : 

One of two partners, trading under a business name, delivers 
butcher's meat without a legible statement of the net weight thereof 
on which the purchase price is based, contrary to s. 5 of the Sale 
of Food (Weights and Measures) Act, 1926. Proceedings are contem- 
plated against the two partners jointly. Should the offence be for 
“ did deliver " or “ did cause to be delivered "? It has been suggested 
to us that the offence can only be for “ did deliver " but we take the 
view that it is optional for if a commodity is delivered someone 
must have caused it to be delivered and that “someone” in this 
instance is the two partners (one of whom was absent when deiivery 
was effected) and that it is immaterial that the person delivering 
happened to be one of the partners. 

We think to hold to the contrary would produce a curious position 
under reg. 6 of the Goods Vehicles (Keeping of Records) Regulations, 
1935, where the holder of a licence happens to be the driver. As a 
driver he has to “ keep” and as the holder of the licence he has to 
“ cause to be kept” a current record. If, therefore, a person cannot 
“cause” himself to do anything (as is suggested to us in the case 
of one partner and his co-partner) a driver “ keeping " records would 
commit an offence as the holder of the licence for failing to “ cause 
to be kept.” 

SLACKA. 


Answer. 


If the two defendants were acting together in this matter they can 

jnintly with cousing to be delivered. In our opinion, 
a person who delivers something may also cause it to be delivered, 
and if two people arrange for it to be delivered, and one of them 
delivers it, both have caused it to be delivered. 
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OFFICIAL 


JUSTICE 


cm OF NOTTINGHAM 
Appointment of Female Probation Officer 


THE Probation Committee invite 
tions for the appointment of a full-time female 
Probation Officer The appointment will be 
subject to the Probation Rules, 1949-1955, and 
salary will be paid in accordance with these 
Rules, subject to superannuation deductions 
The selected candidate will be required to pass 
1 medical examination Applicants must be 
not less than 23 and not more than 40 years 
of age, unless at present full-tume 
Probation Officers 

Applications, giving age, 
experience, and two 
monials, must reach the undersigned not later 
than Wednesday, July 27, 1955, marked 

Probation Officer.” 

G. D. YANDELL, 
Secretary of the Probation Committee 

Guildhall, 

Nottingham 


appiica- 


serving as 


qualifications, 


copies of recent testi- 


Beret GH OF TOTTENHAM 


Department of the Towa Clerk 
Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


invited for the estab- 
lished post of Assistant Solicitor. Salary £780 
per annum, rising by five annual increments 
of £30 to a maximum of £930 per annum 
(commencing salary in accordance with 
experience and qualifications) 

Applicants must be capable advocates and 
good all round experience of legal 
work, especially in Common Law matters 
The gentleman appointed will be required to 
assist in the general work of the department 

The appointment will be a whole-time one 
subject to the provisions of the National 
Scheme of Conditions of Service for Adminis- 
trative Professional Technical and ¢ 
Services and the regulations of the Council for 
the time being in force, the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Acts, 1937 
to 1953, and the applicant will be 
required to pass a medical examination which 
\A include an chest. Detailed 
conditions can be obtained on application 

App cation forms wi not be 
ipplications, stating age, present appointment 
admission and the names of two 
persons to whom may be made 
must be received by the undersigned not 
than noon on Wednesday, August 3, 
Applications will be accepted from gentlemen 
awaiting the results of the Final Examination 
of the I held recently 


APPLICATIONS are 


™ WSSCSS 


lerical 


success! u 


x-ray of the 


issued and 


and date of 
reference 
later 
1955 


aw Society 


imended Advertisement 


Boro GH OF MAIDENHEAD 
Deputy Town Clerk 
APPLICATIONS are invited for this 
from Solicitors with municipal experience 
Salary £1,010 « £35—-£1,150 per annum 
Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, together with the names of two 
persons to whom reference can be made, 
should be sent to me not later than August §, 
1955. 
Persons who replied to the original adver- 
tisement need not submit a further application 
STANLEY PLATI 
Town Clerk 


px wt 


Guildhall, 
Maidenhead 


PEACT 
AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC. (Contd.) 


AND LOCAI 


c™ OF MANCHESTER 


Appointment of Whole-time Female Probation 
( Wihicer 


appornt 


APPLICATIONS are ir ted for the 
a wi Probation 


ment of ole-tin Female 
Officer 

Applicants must than 23 nor 
more than 40 years of age, except in the case 


not be less 
of a serving probatior heer 

The appointment w be subject to the 
Probation Rules, 1949 1955, and the salary 
will be according scale prescribed by 
those Rules 

The successful applicant will be required to 
pass a medical examination 

Applications, stating age, present 
qualifications and rience, together with 
not more than two recent testimonials, must 
reach the undersigned r later than August 6 
19558 


position 


exp 


HAROLD COOPER 
Secretary of the Probation Committee 
City Magistrates’ Court 
Manchester, | 


ORCESTERSHIRE MAGISTRATES’ 
COURTS COMMITTEL 


Male Assistant in the Justices’ Clerk's Office at 
Kidderminster 


£545 
conditions of s ce 

should be (a) experienced mn 
terial work and accounts and (+) 
typist and shorthand ter The 
will be required to act as Deputy 
tendent Registrar for Kidderminster District 
Apply. in own handwriting stating age, quali 
fications and experience, with the names and 
o The Clerk to the 
Kidderminster, not 


Local Govern- 
The Assistant 
general magis- 
1 competent 
Assistant 
Superir- 


SALARY £495 rising & 


ment 


addresses of two referee 
Justices. 16 Vicar Str 
iter than July 30, 1955 
W. R. SCURFIELD 
( k of the Committec 
Shirchall 
Worcester (Al 


R' RAL DISTRICT COUNCIL OF DEBEN 
Law and General Clerk 


APPLICATIONS ar vited for the above 
ippointment within A.P.T. Grade I] (£540 
£20 £640 per n) Applications 
stating age qualificat s cxaperence 
with names and addresses of two referees, to 
the undersigned by Monday, August 8, 1955 
r. D. HOCKINGS 
Clerk of the Council! 


and 


Council Offices, 
Melton Hill 
Woodbridge Suffolk 


APPOINTMENTS 
WIDNES BOROUGH COUNCIL require 
Assistant Solicitor. Salary A.P.T. Grades V VI 
(£750-—£1,000) NJ conditions apply 
Housing accommodation provided if needed 
Applications, quoting two referees, to Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Widnes, not later than 
July 27, 1955 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
ASSISTANT Clerk to the Justices. Thirty-two 
years’ experience of Court Work. Used to 
taking Courts without supervision Home 
Counties, or South of England preferred 
Box No. A.35, Office of this Newspaper 


GOVERNMENT REVIEW, JULY 


FOR SALI 


FOR SCHOOL or Institutional 
nr. Slough. 20 miles London 
and appointed country 
t position 
Aga 


bathrooms 


SUITABLE 
purposes, Bucks 
\ well maintained 
house im a 
Four reception 
staff rooms, 13 
dressing rooms Main 
central heating Lift. Range of buildings 
including garage for two; store 45 ft. by 28 ft 

tennis court, flat. Attractive garden and pad 
dock of 20 acres. Total over 24 acres. (Extra 
six rented.) Freehold. Open to offer. Agents 
Hampton & Sons, 6 Arlington Street, London 
S.W.1. (BS813 


convenien 
kitchen 
bedrooms, five 


secluded but 
rooms with 


SCTV ICES gas fired 


INQUIRIES 


YORKSHIRE DETECTIVE BUREAL 
(T. E. Hoyland, Ex-Detective Sergeant) 
Member of The Association of British Detec- 
tives, World Secret Service Association and 
Associated American Detective Agencies. 
DIVORCE OBSERVATIONS EN- 
QUIRIES—Civil and Criminal investigations 
anywhere. Over 1,000 Agents. Over 27 
years C.1.D. and Private Detective Experience 
at your Service. Empire House, 10, Piccadilly, 
Bradford. Tel. 25129. (After office hours, 
26823.) Established 1945. 


ALLINSTRUCTIONS IN THE NORTHERN 
COUNTIES for immediate attention instruct 

J. E. POLLARD—-successor to David Cohen 
established 1921, and incorporating PARKIN 
SON & CO., of East Boldon Private 
Investigators, Status Investigators,Cenealogists, 
Process Servers. 5 TUNSTALL PARK, SUN 
DERLAND, CO. DURHAM Telephone 
Sunderland 67005 INVESTIGATIONS 
CONDUCTED ANYWHERI 





Notes on 


JUVENILE 
COURT LAW 


BY 


A. C. MORRISON, C.B4 


VENILE COURT LAW 
Statutes 


NOTES ON Jt 


is a summary of the principal 
and Statutory Instruments dealing with 
children and young perso ippearing 
before the juvenile courts, together with 
iting 
Summary consists 


some provisions rm to adoption 
In a pocket size, the 


of 24 pages 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 10 copies £1 Is. 
25 copies £2 6s., and SO copies £4. 


Rarely that one find 
value at the present time for 
Irish Law Times and Solicitors 

Jour nai 


ich good 


; 


Those who are frequently in 
juvenile courts will save themselves 
time and trouble if they have this 
booklet.” 

Solicitors’ Journal 
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REGISTER OF LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, 
VALUERS, AND SURVEYORS 


CHESHIRE 
CHESTER..-HARPER, WEBB & CO., Chartered Sur- 
veyors, Rating Specialists, 35 Whice Friars, Chester. 
Tel. 20685. 


CORNWALL 


FALMOUTH.—ROWE & KNOWLES, Scrand, Falmouth, 
Tel.: 189 and 1308. 


DEVON 


AXMINSTER. — ARNOLD L 
AARLCS.. Chartered Surveyor, 
Shute, Axminster. Tel. 2388. 

EXETER.—RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., FAL. 
Sereet, Exeter. Est. 1684. Tel. 59378 

EXMOUTH.—PURNELL, DANIELL & MORRELL, 
7 Exeter Rosd. Tel 3775. Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents; Surveyors and Valuers. Also at Honiton and 
Sidmouth. 


BALDOCK, 8.Sc., 
Valuer, Land Agent, 


8 Queen 


ESSEX 
ILFORD AND ALL ESSEX.—RANDALLS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers, | Medway Parade, 
Cranbrook Rd., iiford. Est. 1884. Tel. iLFord 220! 
(3 lines). 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


CIRENCESTER AND COTSWOLDS.—HOB8BS & 
CHAMBERS, F.R.1.C.S., F.A., Market Place, Cirencester 
(Tel. 62/63) and Faringdon, Berks. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


BARNET & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL, 
High Screet. Tel. 0086, and at New Barnet. 


is 


KENT 


BECKENHAM. BROMLEY.—SUTCLIFFE, SON & 
PARTNERS, Estace Agents and Surveyors. The Old 
Cottage. Estate office, opp. Shortlands Station, Kent 
Tel. RAV. 7201/6157. Also at 20 London Road, Bromiey 
RAV. 0185/7. 

EAST KENT.—WORSFOLD & HAYWARD. offices at 
3 Market Square, Dower; !! Queen Street, Deal ; 
4 Sc. Mergeret’s Street, Canterbury. Established 1835. 


LANCASHIRE 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS, NORTH LANCASHIRE 
AND SOUTH CUMBERLAND.—CHARLES G. 
LOWDEN. Chartered Surveyor & Auctioneer. Est. 1869 
1824 Cornwallis Street, Barrow-in-Furness. Tel 
Barrow 364 

BLACKBURN & EAST LANCASHIRE.—SALIS- 
BURY & HAMER (Esc. 1828). Mills and Works Valuers, 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 50 Ainsworth Screet, 
Blackburn. Tel. SOS! and 5567 


LANCASHIRE—(Contd ) 

LIVERPOOL & DISTRICT.—JOS. RIMMER & SON, 
(Charlies F. Reid, Robert Hatton.) 48 Castle Street, 
Liverpool, 2. Tel. Central 3068. Chartered Surveyors, 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
GEO. H. EDWARDS & CO., 3 and 4 Williamson Sq., 

Liverpool! |. Est. 1880. Tel. Royal 2434 (2 lines). 

MANCHESTER.—EDW?*"5D RUSHTON, SON & 
KENYON, 12 York Street. Est. 1855. Tel. CENeral 
1937. Telegrams Russoken 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
LEICESTER, LEICESTERSHIRE & MIDLANDS.— 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.1.. Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor and Valuer, 27 Belvoir Street, 
Leicester. (Tel. 65244-5.) 


LONDON AND SUBURBS 


MIDDLESEX. —(Contd.) 


HOUNSLOW.—ROPER. 
Auctioneers, Surveyors, etc., 
HOU 1164 

POTTERS BAR & DISTRICT.— WHITE, SON & PILL, 
58 High Screet. Tel. 3888. 


SON & CHAPMAN, 
162 High Screet Tel. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


NOTTINGHAM..—KINGSTON & PARTNERS, Sur- 
veyors, Valuers, Town Planning Consultants and Indus- 
trial and Rating Valuers, 14 Chaucer Screet. Tel. 45290. 

RETFORD.—HENRY SPENCER & SONS. Auctioneers 
and Valuers, 20 The Square, Retford, Notts. Tel. 531/2 
9 Norfolk Row, Sheffield Tel. 25206. 91 Bridge 
Street, Worksop. Tel. 2654. 


SURREY 





GER, 585i & SHAWS BRI. 7866 & 


(EAL) LTO 


“ESTATE OFFICES,” 76-80 SHAFTESBURY AVE., W.1. 
end ot 151 DULWICH ROAD, S.E.24 


J. H.W. SHAW, PPCIA, FALPA, FV. 











PHILIP & CO. Chartered Surveyors, 
| Wailm Lane, N.W.2. Teil 


ANDREWS, 
Lloyds Bank Chambers, 
Willesden 2236/7. 

DRIVERS, JONAS & CO. Chartered Surveyors, Land 
Agents and Auctioneers, 7 Charles Ii Street, Sr. 
James's Square, London, $.W.! WHitehall, 391! 
Also at Southampton 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Street, E.C.4 


H. C. WILSON & CO., 5! Maida Vale, W.9. Est. 1853 
Tel. Cunn. 611! (4 lines) 


WARD SAUNDERS & ©O.. Auctioneers, Surveyors, 
Valuers, Estate Ageris, 298 Upper Screet, London, 
N.1. Tel. CANonbury 2487/8/9 

CHELSEA.—WHELEN & CO., F.Al., Markham House, 

138a Kings Road, $.W.3 Tel. KNightsbridge 5225 67 

Also in Sloane Street, 5 W.!. Tel. SLOane 1891. 


WINCHMORE HILL, ENFIELD, SOUTHGATE, 
AND NORTH LONDON SUBURBS.—KING & 
CO., Chartered Surveyors and Valuers, 725 Green Lanes, 
N.21. LAB. 1137. Head Office, 7! Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


MIDDLESEX 


HARROW.—G. !. HERSEY, F.RICS. FAL, Chartered 
Surveyor and Rating Valuer, 44 College Road, Harrow, 
Middlesex And at Amersham, Chesham, and Great 
Missenden Tel. Harrow 7484, Amersham 1430/1, 
Chesham 97, and Great Missenden 2194 


CA? EY (HANTS & BERKS BORDERS).— 
SADLER & BAKER, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 31 High Screet. Est. 1880. Tel. 1619 

ESHER.—W. | BELL & SON, Chartered Surveyors. 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 5! High Street, Esher, 
Tel. 12. And at 2 Grays inn Square, W.C.1 Tel 
Chancery 5957. 

GUILDFORD.— CHAS. OSENTON & CO., High Street 
Tel 62927/8 


OXTED.—PAYNE & CO, 
Auctioneers, Station Road, West, 
And at East Grinstead, Sussex 


Surveyors, Valuers and 
Oxted. Tel. 870/! 


SUSSEX 


BOGNOR REGIS, CHICHESTER, SELSEY & 
DISTRICT.—CLIFFORD €. RALFS, FALPA.. Auc- 
tioneer, Estate Agent, Surveyor, Knighton Chambers, 
Aldwick Road, Bognor Regis. (Tel.: 1750) 

BRIGHTON & HOVE. D. S. STILES & CO, 
Chartered Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 101 Western Road, Brighton |. Tel. Hove 
3528! (3 limes). And at London 

WEST SUSSEX.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, 
South Street, Chichester (Est. 1899). Tel. 2478—3 lines. 
And at Bognor Regis, Pulborough & Havant (Hants.) 


WARWICKSHIRE 


BIRMINGHAM.—/). ALFRED FROGGATT & SON, 
F.A.\., Chartered Auctioneers, Valuers & Estate Agents, 
Unity Buildings, 
MiDiand 6811/2. 


14 Temple Street, Birmmgham. Tel. 


YORKSHIRE 


BRADFORD.—DAVID WATERHOUSE & NEPHEWS, 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, Valuers, 
Rating surveyors, Britannia House, Bridge Street, 
Bradford |. Tel. 22622 (3 lines) 





with open spaces. 





Loeal Authorities’ Byelaws 


By A. S. WISDOM, Solicitor 


This booklet is a Summary of byelaw-making powers possessed by local authorities. 
powers are listed, and of these approximately half are for byelaws under the Public Health Acts, twenty-three 
refer to municipal or public lands or property, fifteen relate to streets and traffic, and eight are concerned 
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